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Your Library Plan needs 


RULING PEN...MORTAR... DLE 


Wilmette Public Library, Wilmette, Illinois 


It takes ruling pen and mortar to design and build a library. 

But, to make it Jive as an exciting land of reading adven- 

ture the plam must be generously sprinkled with TLC. 

In the Wilmette Public Library, above, this children’s 

room as well as the adult areas, received just such devoted 

personal care from Remington Rand's Library Bureau in cooperation with the librarian 
and architect. Each detail was planned to encourage greater adventures in the world of 
books. All aspects of each reading age group were analyzed. Plans were drawn to ensure 
that they could enjoy more cultural pleasure from their library visits. Its functional 
perfection encouraged Miss Helen Siniff, librarian, to say with pride, “Our library is 
attractive and inviting. I think this accounts in large measure for our high circulation.” 


Library Bureau can help you! Quality LB products, 75 years of library planning experi- 
ence and the personal service of an LB planning specialist are available to you. 


%The physician’s age-old child care prescription —Tender Loving Care. 


FREE handbook “Planning The Public Library” 18643 Rev. 1, has ideas you 
can use. It outlines the basic thinking on costs and capacities. It includes plans 
and photos of 14 handsome, well-planned new libraries. The quantity is lim- 
ited. If you earnestly plan for a living library in your community, write us now. 


@ Remington Peand 


2601 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF. 
41 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 














HOW DO YOU GET THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS YOU NEED WITHOUT 
WAITING 10 TO 14 DAYS (or longer)? ? 


By simply drawing on the largest single stock of these 
books i in the world (over 150,000 volumes right here on the 
west coast). 


As specialists, we extend to you an invitation to try our 
resources . . . . Our tremendous stock, 30 years of experience 
in efficient service to libraries, and (perhaps most important) 
a sincere desire to really help you with your scientific and 
professional book problems. 


Try our service the next time you need medical, technical, 
business, or how-to-do-it books. 


i 9% 551 MARKET STREET 
VaCE, Ss SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
GArfield 1-4687 
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on libraries 


well boss it looks like 
mehitabel the cat is 
really serious about 
settling down 

wants to be a librarian 
as formerly i was a 
vers libre bard 

and a man of letters 
she naturally 

asked me about which 
library to work in i 
told her there was a very 
fine one but they would 
“never take her as she 
wasn t good enough so 
mehitabel is studying 
like mad keeps trudging 
down here with books 
and spends hours 
looking at pictures 
since she wants to be a 
childrens librarian the 
least i could do in 
view of this effort is 
write a letter 

of application 


archy 


los angeles county 
public library 
322 s broadway 

los angeles 13 
california 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Years ended December 31, 1954 and 1953 


INCOME 
Dues credited to districts 

Golden Empire 
Golden Gate 
Mount Shasta 
Redwood 
Southern 
Yosemite 


Dues—out of state 
Dues—general 


Total individual dues 
Institutional dues 


Total dues 
Initiation fees 
Sale of publications 
Advertising in publications 
Convention net income 
District meeting 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total income 


EXPENSES 


General expenses 
Executive board—travel 
Publications—Librarian 
Publications—Other 
Committees—travel 
Election 
Affiliations 
Executive secretary—salary 

—travel 
President—travel 
—office 

Office expense 
Office help 
Postage 
Telephone and telegraph 
Printing 
Insurance 
Office rent and utilities 
Audit 
Equipment 
Contingencies 
Editor Librarian 
Miscellaneous 


District expenses 
Golden Empire 
Golden Gate , 
Mount Shasta 
Redwood 
Southern 
Yosemite 


Total district expenses 
Total expenses 


Excess of income over expenses 


1954 
Budget Actual 


$ 171.28 
709.19 
61.43 
33.83 
1,207.56 
209.02 


2,392.31 
37.68 
7,191.21 


9,000.00 9,621.20 
1,900.00 1,867.00 


10,900.00 11,488.20 
200.00 346.00 
700.00 847.95 

4,000.00 2,880.59 
2,550.00 4,332.52 


_—_ 219.21 


$18,350.00 20,114.47 


$ 450.00 229.04 
4,550.00 3,920.59 
550.00 569.93 
250.00 287.79 


100.00 100.00 
4,000.00 3,833.32 
400.00 376.81 
400.00 499.79 
200.00 — 
1,000.00 1,114.42 
1,800.00 2,079.00 
1,000.00 868.25 
375.00 298.35 
750.00 685.65 
15.00 15.00 
275.00 275.00 
50.00 50.00 
250.00 200.19 
335.00 273.50 
1,200.00 1,200.00 


17,950.00 16,876.63 


54.70 
266.31 
30.55 
39.50 
95.45 
59.80 


400.00 546.31 


18,350.00 17,422.94 


—e $ 2,691.53 


1953 
Actual 


158.85 
644.43 
47.49 
21.78 
1,031.06 
198.91 


2,102.52 
77.50 
6,303.16 


8,483.18 
1,835.00 
10,318.18 
215.00 
673.05 
3,914.06 
831.23 
11.53 
32.94 


15,995.99 


290.66 
4,555.30 


99.84 
100.00 
3,800.00 
302.57 
284.71 
125.32 
917.05 
1,348.23 
1,026.79 
285.79 
341.53 
15.00 
50.00 
390.87 
100.40 
1,200.00 
68.00 


15,302.06 


28.64 
30.00 
19.50 
26.01 
123.52 
54.10 


281.77 


15,583.83 


412.16 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN FUNDS 
For the Year ended December 31, 1954 


Balance Balance 
December December 
Special Funds 31, 1953 Additions Reductions 31, 1954 


Trustee $ 31.41 83.50 47.88 67.03 
Junior Section 69.75 11.55 _ 81.30 
Boys and Girls Section 40.72 295.87 306.63 29.96 
University & College Section 320.21 161.50 116.82 364.89 
Reserve for publication of 


Index and Roster 2.48 — 2.48 


Life Membership 747.95 345.00 — 1,092.95 
Municipal Libraries 236.09 .191.00 215.21 211.88 
Film Circuit—Northern 196.75 5,500.00 5,767.78 (71.03) 
Film Circuit—Southern 775.32 3,887.40 4,074.27 588.45 


2,420.68 10,475.82 10,528.59 2,367.91 
General Fund 7,237.77 20,114.47 17,422.94 9,929.30 








Total Funds $ 9,658.45 30,590.29 27,951.53 12,297.21 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash—Commercial account $10,809.61 
Savings account 782.68 


Office 100.00 11,692.29 

U.C. Government bonds 1,073.00 
Accounts receivable—General Fund 261.30 
Total assets $13,026.59 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
Accounts payable $ 430.41 
Federal income tax withheld 298.97 


Total liabilities 
Funds—General—unbudgeted 9,929.30 
Reserve for Publication of Index and Roster 2.48 
Trustee 67.03 
Junior section 81.30 
Boys and girls section 29.96 
Colleges and Universities Section 364.89 
Life Memberships 1,092.95 
Municipal Libraries 211.88 
Film Circuit—Southern 588.45 
Film Circuit—Northern (71.03) 


Total funds 12,297.21 
Total liabilities and funds $13,026.59 


To the Executive Board of the 
California Library Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the California Library Association, 
an unincorporated nonprofit organization, as at December 31, 1954, and the related 
statements of income and expenses and changes in funds for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and suth other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of income 
and expenses and changes in funds present fairly the financial position of the California 
Library Association at December 31, 1954, and the results of its operations for the 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

FarquHar & HEIMBUCHER 
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MAGAZINES substantially bound. 


Missing numbers supplied. 


... We pay all freight. ° . 
Seton vatmasip, FICTION attractively rebound in 
intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 


buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Bookbindeors 
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THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 


and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
F.O.B. your door. 


THE 
LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 





Progress Is a Complicated Thing 


THe LATE Freperick Lewis ALLEN gave 
a college commencement address in 1938 
titled “In a Time of Apprehension.” He 
said the college “stands for the use of 
intelligence. It tries to inculcate the habit 
of looking facts in the face . . . It tries 
to inculcate disinterestedness . . . It tries 
also to provide, through its training in the 
arts, the basis of such a valid and fruitful 
emotional life that its graduates will be 
truly integrated and liberated people, able 
to confront a new situation without going 
off the deep end, and able to face possible 
changes in the material circumstances of 
their lives with that equanimity which 
comes from having inner resources for 
the enjoyment of living. [These] things 
.s are badly needed in the world today.” 

Mr. Allen might have been 


well 


describing some of the aims of a good 


library, that component of “the people’s 
university” that should be in reach of all 
people throughout our lives. He went on 
to tell that one of his friends, Louis 
Zahner, as an undergraduate said he had 
discovered the royal road to fame—and 
he said he had resolved to follow it. “I 
have noticed,” he said, “that the easiest 
way to make your name resound down 
the corridors of history is to study things 
carefully, and observe them, and then 
enunciate a law—like Gresham’s Law, or 
Newton’s Law. Then you can sit back; 
you're fixed. I’m going to work very hard, 
all through college,” he said, “and ob- 
serve things very closely, and enunciate 
Zahner’s Law.” So he worked hard, and 
kept his eye fixed on all phenomena 
within his range of vision, and at the end 
of his senior year he produced Zahner’s 
Law, which was as follows: “If you play 
with anything long enough, it'll break.” 

Mr. Allen was so impressed with this 
triumph that he resolved to emulate his 
friend. Toward the end of a long lifetime 
of work as an editor and journalist, he 
announced, to a small gathering, with 


BY CARMA R. ZIMMERMAN 
CLA President 


Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, CLA President for 
1955. 


semi-seriousness and with due modesty, 
Allen’s Law, which reads as follows: 
“Everything is more complicated than it 
seems to most people.” y 

Mr. Allen earnestly commended this 
law as applicable to domestic affairs, 
foreign affairs, and practically everything 
else. He said, “It is sometimes a little 
embarrassing to be constantly aware of 
this complexity of affairs. For when you 
encounter a Russia-hater, for example, to 
whom everything seems as simple as black 
and white, you find yourself arguing on 
the pro-Russian side; and when, the next 
day, you encounter a Russia-lover, you 
find yourself arguing the other way; and 
you begin to wonder whether you are just 
one of these liberal fence-sitters, with a 
mind so open as to be drafty. But I think 
you can feel assured that the truth is 
usually on your side, and that the uncom- 
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promising zealot of a headlong cause is 
usually somebody who stopped looking 


at the evidence some while back.” 


A library, library system, the library 
needs of people, and a library association 
like CLA are more complicated things 
than they seem to most people. A library 
association president and executive board 
learn how complicated a thing our associ- 
ation is, even in a_brief year’s time, and 
they come to hope, earnestly, not to solve 
all the library problems that are so appar- 
ent, but to take at least one good, con- 
structive step toward the solution of some. 


We have, only temporarily, it is hoped, 
lost our fight to achieve a comprehensive, 
objective survey of California’s libraries. 
We can all go on working to make im- 
provements in our libraries, and can even 
make some progress in our interlibrary 
relationships. We never meant to do any- 
thing else, I am sure. I believe, however, 
we should not slacken our efforts, in any 
way, to get a good survey such as we have 
never had, to see California library service 
as a whole, and to plan for the further 
development and growth of a once 
superior system of public libraries. Such 
a survey will not be a simple thing. It 
can’t be done by “sending out a question- 
naire.” As 1954 CLA President Castagna 
told the Assembly Education Subcommit- 
tee on Library Problems, “No cursory 
study of individual library operations can 
give us a solution.” Our hard-pressed 
libraries must have the study and con- 
sideration of their problems and solutions 
that will enable them to keep pace with 
modern life, thought, and the new Cali- 
fornia (2,500,000 more people than we 
had in 1950) “which is emerging so 
chaotically about us.” There is hope in 
House Resolution 264, but the problems 
are too complex for this to be the whole 
solution. PNLA received $60,000 from 
the Ford Foundation for a survey of Pa- 
cific Northwest libraries (Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and British 
Columbia) under the direction of the 
University of Washington School of 
Librarianship. This was the culmination 
of efforts that began in 1949 and 1950. 
Membership opinion is needed for light 
and guidance to your Executive Board. 
May we hear from you? 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 264 


RELATIVE TO CONTINUING THE STUDY OF 
LIBRARY PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA 


WHEREAS, The Assembly Interim 
Committee on Education has submitted 
a Report on Library Problems in Califor- 
nia and urged that further study and 
investigation be made; and 


WHEREAS, Legislation to have the 
State Library make such study has not 


been favorably acted upon by the Senate © 


because of the expressed opinion that with 
coordination provided by an interim com- 
mittee and voluntary cooperation by the 
libraries of California a further appraisal 
of library problems may be effectively 
made; and 


WHEREAS, The membership of the 
Assembly Committee on Education, if 
such committee is re-constituted as an 
interim committee, is well versed in the 
initial phases of such investigation already 
carried out that it can proceed with fur- 
ther study at a minimum of expense and 
effort; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State 
of California, That the Assembly Interim 


(House Resolution . . . page 265) 


CLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
STATE OFFICERS—1956 
First Vice-President, President-elect: 
Dr. Henry M. Madden, Fresno State 
College Library 
Esther L. Mardon, Shasta County 
Library, Redding 
Second Vice-President: 
Mrs. Phyllis 1. Dalton, California State 
Library 
George Farrier, Alhambra Public Library 
Treasurer: 
William S. Geller, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 


Marco G. Thorne, San Diego Public 
Library 


Delegates to A.L.A. Council (vote for three) : 
Edwin Castagna, Long Beach Public 
Library 
Mrs. Bertha D. Hellum, Contra Costa 
County Library, Martinez 
Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, California 
State Library 
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June 20 


VIRGINIA & TRUCKEE, by Lu- 
cius Beebe and Charles Clegg 
(Publisher and Editor, respec- 
tively, of ‘The Territorial En- 
terprise’’). A story of Virginia 
City and Comstock times in a 
paper-bound reprint at the new 
low price of $2.00. 



















ate TRAIL GUIDE and POCKET 

ith GUIDE to the SOUTH BOUND- 
ARY COUNTRY, Yosemite Na- 

a tional Park, by Lewis W. Clark. 

he Maps, camp sites, trails, natural 

sal features. TRAIL GUIDE $1.85. 

ely POCKET GUIDE $1.00. 
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NUTRITION 
fate 


im | SOURCEBOOK SCHOOL 


PEASANTS, POLITICS, and ECO- 
NOMIC CHANGE IN YUGO- 
SLA Jozo Tomasevich. Maps, 
index, bibliography. About 750 
pages. 


EDUCATION AND ANTHROPOL- 
OGY. Edited by George Spindler. 
Text figures, index, references. 
320 pages. $5.50. 


GERMAN PROVERBS and PRO- 
VERBIAL PHRASES and their ENG- 
LISH COUNTERPARTS. Edmund 
P. Kremer. Over 1,350 proverbs. 
116 pages. $3.00. 

















STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Stanford, California 





NUTRITION SOURCEBOOK, by Oliver E. 
Byrd. The first basic sourcebook on nu- 
trition. Includes summaries of 400 sig- 
nificant articles appearing over the last 
ten years. Also includes a bibliography. 
About 380 pages. $7.50. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SOURCEBOOK, by 
Oliver E. on Ed.D., M.D. 400 signifi- 
cant publi articles on this vital sub- 

condensed for 


ject, from 1945 to 1955, 
ready reference. About 380 pages. $7.50. 
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Use the Gaylord ‘Case Binder method” 
for arranging periodicals in volumes— 
at low cost. 


Have your periodicals available for 


easy reference in attractive binders! 


These pictures were taken of a “Case 
Binder Project” at Orange Coast 
College Library, Costa Mesa, Calli- 
fornia. Over 4,000 volumes were 
processed by this simple, proved 
method. 


Find out how easy it is to have 
attractive periodical volumes! You 


will find complete information on P 
page 47 of the new No. 55 catalog! & doa clic os The Ce 
volumes for reference. 


lord Brose. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
29 N. AURORA ST. * STOCKTON, CALIF. 





OPENING DOORS 


THaNk you, Madam Chairman. I al- 
most didn’t get here. I took a short cut 
through one of the Freeways this morn- 
ing, and as we tore along with the 
impetuous velocity of the Muir Glacier 
I was wondering why they were called 
“Freeways.” And suddenly it occurred to 
me that it was perfectly obvious .. . 
they’re free! It wasn’t altogether lost. The 
people in the next car were very con- 
genial. They turned out to be a Mr. and 
Mrs. George Anderson from Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, who were out here 
to see their daughter who had an opera- 
tion. (She is doing very well.) She’s mar- 
ried to a very nice fellow out in the San 
Fernando Valley. He’s in the cowboy 
business in Hollywood. We had a lot in 
common. The hours passed very pleas- 
antly. We both belong to the Reader’s 
Digest Club. Oh, it’s nice to be here. 
Librarians, you are the salt of the earth. 


Now, I must of course begin with an 


apology, oh, several of them... . let’s 
be lavish. The first is that a year ago I 
spoke to a lot of librarians and read a 
foolish but very sincerely meant satire on 
the way of our world with libraries. And 
it dealt, you will remember, with what 
happened to Miss Josephine Flitch, a 
librarian who was accused of having read 
one of the books before a Senatorial Com- 
mittee. The Library Association has writ- 
ten most wistfully time after time. I’ve 
never sent that to them, but I will. CBS, 
my masters, have at last come through 
with a full time stenographer who rules 


BY DR. FRANK C. BAXTER 


me with knout and rod, and we will 
eventually get that done. 

The second apology is that here, in- 
trusive into your solemn deliberation, is 
television. Now what on earth am I, a 
schoolmaster, doing in television? One 
theory, of course, might be that Mr. 
Dooley’s advice, “If you can’t lick ’em, 
join ’em,” and the other is that I am 
boring from within, ‘though I would 
appreciate it if you would not stress the 
word “bore” unnecessarily. 

You know, at my advanced years, it 
has been the most tremendous experience. 


Dr. Frank C: Baxter, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at U.S.C. 
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I would be a hypocrite not to be delighted 
with what happened. About a year and a 
half ago, if you will forgive me a few 
minutes, this program came into being. 
It seems that the commercial broadcasting 
stations, to keep their franchises, must 
devote a certain amount of free time to 
public service. So, CBS, desperate for 
some little feather to put in its cap, looked 
for an academic program. So far as I can 
see, after the catalytic ¢ffect of 8,956 mar- 
tinis, a CBS vice-president and a vice- 
president of the University came up with 
me. I heard about it last of all. They asked 
me to go on television, and I hesitated 
with modesty . . . about eighteen seconds, 
then rushed into this thing. 


I was thrown in as the sacrificial 
lamb, you see, to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as what was called 
an educational program. I might say that 
I don’t think there is any such thing as 
educational television and I resent that 
label, for education is an_ intellectual 


enterprise of great depth and moment and 
demands a cooperation on the part of 
him who is to be educated far beyond 


the power of television. Only in the rudest 
sense in which everything that one meets 
or reads is television educational, since it 
adds a little bit of spicule to the coral reef 
of one’s being. Yes, any magazine, any 
movie, any chance meeting of people .. . 
all this is educational in the broadest 
sense. But you can’t educate people with 
television. And if, at this moment, I seem 
to be cutting my own throat, let me tell 
you what I really mean. Education, of 
course, demands effort. It is not easy. 

I don’t think education can be got 
through television, but what I like to use 
is “cultural” . . . cultural program. And 
I have been put (this is another funny 
thing) on a committee of the Academy 
of the Television Arts and Sciences to 
revise its award committee, its award 
structure. I have been fighting to use the 
word “cultural” as opposed to “systematic 
education.” But even systematic education 
on television must be perforce one-way, 
because how can there be objections, how 
can there be amendments from the floor, 
how can there be the give and take which 
is necessary? How can you have disci- 
pline? “Discipline and manhood and 
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delight,” said Masefield about work. 
Discipline and manhood and delight! 
And this is the trouble with this spoon- 
fed education which has somehow come 
to believe that little Willie must never be 
confronted with anything beyond his 
powers immediately to ingest and build 
into his tissues lest there be sown some 
vicious trauma which years later will 
cause him to deviate in one way or an- 
other. Oh, no. Is not the way to lead the 
donkey to dangle the carrot one milli- 
meter before his nose and make him 
stretch, if only that much? I think what 
we are trying to do in television . . . what 
I am trying to do... . is to dangle the 
carrot. 


We have had a lot of fun with this 
program, and let me tell you this . . . the 
exciting thing we have discovered is what 
you people know well: the great truth 
that there is no such thing as “mass” out 
there. Sometimes you are terribly op- 
pressed by it. In one sense, at least, you 
have an endless differential, you have a 
mosaic. We thought we had to build an 
audience if we ever got it. Who would 
have thought that a quite definitely 
middle-aged and personally unphotogenic 
school teacher of vintage should talk in 
the Los Angeles area to four hundred 
thousand people about “Much Ado About 
Nothing” on a Saturday morning. Good 
Heavens! The letters we got! My favorite 
came from a woman in Compton: “Dear 
Dr. Baxter; When do I get the wash 
done? Very truly yours.” And the retired 
Admiral in San Diego who sent, crudely 
crayoned, three little flags on a  stafl, 
signed “Rear Admiral So-and-so, retired.” 
And of course I chased around with the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and found out 
they meant “Operation well performed.” 
Very gratifying! In short, the discovery 
we made was that you don’t have to build 
an audience. It’s there! 

Now I have another program which 
is my current darling, (it used to come 
at the lovely time of 6:30 Sunday night) 
called “Now and Then,” and as some of 
you who through some inadvertency have 
discovered it know, it’s about books. 
Opening doors again. We began with 
Ikhnaton and the Hymn to the Sun. I 
have done everything of Dickens’ Wan- 
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dering Players, Walt Whitman and Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, the 
virtuosos of the 17th Century, those mad 
amateur scientists. This week it’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. See all the 
Shakespeare you can, I tell my students. 

I am very much distressed about the 
students who come to us. We have a 
pretty good sampling of the country at 
U.S.C., I think. Our students come to us 
from New England, from the deep South, 
from Virginia. They come from the Da- 
kotas and they come from Utah, they come 
from the islands of the sea. All sorts of 
people. There they are, and they haven’t 
read a thing. And the trouble seems to me 
with John H. Statistic, that layman out 
there to whom we always address our re- 
marks. He has such a silly idea of what 
reading is. Reading, to most people, ap- 
parently is the art of being able to trans- 
late certain printed squiggles on a page 
into sounds, words, as if any man could 
read by off-set process. It’s like the idea of 
education that somehow a man goes to 
college with an empty bucket and leaves 
with the bucket full! Nothing could be 
more absurd than that, of course. A total 
of 124 units, yes. You could dampen the 
bottom of the bucket with 124 units, but 
hardly emerge with anything like an edu- 
cation. What a dynamic interchange, what 
a tremendous reciprocal telesis has to take 
place in the process of reading. 


And so my students come happiest 
with their minds in the virgin state of 
white paper. That rarely happens. Alas, 
it is too often scrawled over with the hor- 
rible palimpsest of text upon text. You 
can’t read unless you have read, and here 
you and I fight the same fight! 

I’m worried about our country, really 
and truly. As I said to some of you 
before, one is forever and noisely made 
aware that there is a menace from the 
left. Those strange and often quite under- 
standable people who in some . . . what 
shall I say . . . in some spiritual mis- 
shapenness are driven to conspiratorial 
enterprise that justifies the inadequacies 
of their ego. Strange, curious little out- 
siders scrabbling with their sharp little 
= at my country. I don’t like the 
eft. 


I don’t like those awful thin-lipped 
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women and their doubtfully male equiv- 
alent at the right either. They are a real 
menace and they hurt you worse than the 
others as, indeed, they hurt me. I wish 
you could read some of the letters I get. 
Certain words one can’t use at all, at all, 
because they’re loaded these days; and 
while all the letters about the program 
uniformly have been nice, as the reviews 
have, still the crackpot fringe comes in 
and says, “What did you mean about Walt 
Whitman and the United States?” Hot 
little eyes in the thicket; guardians of 
virtue, strange, twisted, curious little 
people. But what worries me most is the 
middle, the solid, doughy, yeasty, self- 
satisfied middle, the middle that looks at 
television and brings to it nothing. Now 
the middle, that middle . . . there’s our 
opportunity, and there’s the great, wet 
mass that sometimes oppresses us. 

Well, about this mass. This is what I 
want to say. Whether you like it or not, 
you are in for trouble. The mass is there, 
it’s torn, its heart is fought for by the 
extremes. A social revolution is in prog- 
ress. Now, don’t misunderstand me. I am 
looking at the face of things. You know 
this is so, that our grandfathers could not 
understand our world and what has hap- 
pened. Our fathers could not have under- 
stood it. Things are changing and life is 
readjusting itself. With the increase of 
technology, the world is filling up more 
and more. Just think, the population of 
my country has doubled in my lifetime. 
Doubled! And will double again before 
the year 2000. (Think of the Freeways 
then, my hearties!) In the year 2000 with 
the population of America doubled again! 
Tremendous thing. And as that happens, 
society of course demands more conform- 
ity. Often it doesn’t know it’s doing that. 
But when you have a mass of people you 
have to have order. 


Society knows that, so society says keep 
down the individual differences. I’ve said 
this to some of you on some other oc- 
casion, but it’s the most tremendous thing 
and closest to my heart, that Society as it 
grows demands more and more conform- 
ity. You see, it does it by a sort of sound, 
social instinct of the mass, of the body, of 
the corporate. 


You remember Thomas Hobbes’ Le- 
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viathan, the great figure of the state made 
up of all these little people, of statesmen 
and priests and artisans, the scholar and 
the humble tiller of the soil. All you little 
bodies taken together made ‘Leviathan,’ 
the State. And as the state grows it can’t 
enjoy the easy luxury without many safe- 
guards of individual difference. When I 
was in Rome one time I stood on the curb 
and watched a procession. Along came 
the little black-shirted boy scouts, oh, just 
as cute as can be with their little fezzes, 
you know, and their little Sam Browne 
belts and little daggers. Just ducky little 
things. And they came along with their 
little boots shining, and they got bigger 
and bigger until finally they all needed a 
shave. And then came some Fascist troops 
and the gentlemen with plumes. Then 
came Mussolini. I never said a word. All 
of Rome flipped [saluted], and I was 
fascinated by this until I realized that 
social pressure was getting tense. All 
around me people watched me... . I 
flipped. You'll flip. Society doesn’t like 
you wandering out beyond the pale of 
order. 


And yet, what’s best in man? Oh, 
God, you know it! Not his likeness to 
another man, but his blessed difference. 
What a piece of work is man, how infin- 
ite. In fact, how infinite in variety. You, 
yourself, know how precious that sense of 
self is. There are said to be people who 
don’t have it. I can’t imagine that. But 
you, yourself, see all of us as you sit there. 
Do we exist, the rest of us? Am I some- 
thing objective and real, or am I some- 
thing that you are just sensing? You can 
turn me off by plugging your ears and 
shutting your eyes. I may be something 
you ate last night. We all may be some- 
thing you ate. You’re dreaming. All we 
know is that somehow there is a con- 
sciousness ticking on, weaving its way 
through the complexities of this world, 
looking for happiness, looking for gentle- 
ness, celebrating beauty, and, if we’re 
wise, searching for it and celebrating. 
Seeking for truth, glad for all help that 
men may give us, for the most part with 
a desire to fit into society and accept the 
social recognition of belonging, of con- 
forming, and yet to carry aloft that one 
little plume which is the individual, our 
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own individual banner against the sky, 
the hope of all men to stand one mil/i- 
meter, somehow, above the others. 


A normal and splendid thing, the psy- 
chologists tell us, that man is driven by 
the aggression of the race which says 
beget your kind, that the social animal 
may continue through time. The psychol- 
ogist also wisely knows that in the corm- 
plex essence of man there is a thrust 
upward of the self, an aggression of self. 
You have got to stand up and not bow 
and not let the blessed differences be 
ironed out. 


And that’s what is happening in our 
world. You know it, and it’s going to 
happen more as the mass gets greater and 
greater. You have to have more and more 
signs saying “Keep to the Right,” “Ver- 
boten,” “Enter,” “Don’t Enter Here,” 
“Keep Off The Grass,” “Move Quickly,” 
“High Voltage,” and so on. It has to be 
and that’s a terrible factor in your life. 
Many of you here and now will see that, 
I’m afraid, brought almost to the cross- 
roads of strife, that pressure of the state 
upon individual man. Isn’t that what the 
German wars, the menaces of our century 
have been? The state which is the great 
Leviathan and the individual which is its 
component . . which is more impor- 
tant? Oh, put your penny on the indi- 
vidual! 

I was delighted to receive a magnifi- 
cent review from Mr. Crosby of a pro- 
gram. I was talking about the individual 
and I had a little figure of an Elizabethan 
courtier. Suddenly the camera came right 
upon this lonely little man, and every 
man and woman who saw that, I know, 
identified it immediately with themselves, 
the lonely figure on its journey. Crosby 
said from then on the man could do no 
wrong, which I thought was magnificent. 
The little lonely figure . . . . he’s wonder- 
ful. He’s important, and in the eyes of 
the gods he’s of great importance. And 
the mass about him which tends to make 
him conform, to fit together with all of 
its pressures into one little cubical inevita- 
bility . . . . that’s bad! That’s awful! 

How nice you are to listen to me 
ramble on so. As I say, I am among peers 
here. I'm not so comfortable with my 
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Mr. Book E. Worm: Debutante 


A NEw sTAR appeared on the library hor- 
izon in early March of this year. This star 
took the shape of a scholarly, but some- 
what mischievous looking worm, fittingly 
labeled Book E. Worm. Young Mr. Worm 
made his debut on the Library Week 
posters from whence he cast a quizzical, 
over-the-spectacles, glance at the public 
while the poster proclaimed that “Your 
Library Has Something for You.” Thus 
was launched the 4th annual California 
Library Week, occurring March 6 to 12. 

The California Library Week Com- 
mittee in 1955 offered a large and very 
comprehensive package of publicity aids 
to all the libraries of the state. Included in 
the package were feature articles on var- 
ious phases of library services, spot 
announcements, television and_ radio 


dramas, newspaper fillers, sample procla- 
mations, picture ideas, sample letters, case 
studies, and display and exhibit ideas. 


Posters were planned and printed and any 
number made available for order. Dis- 
tributed with the Library Week publicity 
materials were bookmarks of Book E. 
Worm, and it was here that Bookie’s star 
qualities became apparent. The committee 
had a supply of 100,000 bookmarks for 
sale, and most of these were sold with the 
original orders, and all had been distrib- 
uted before Library Week began. During 
and after Library Week orders poured in 
to CLA headquarters for additional book- 
marks, and the Executive Secretary 
estimated conservatively that 50,000 addi- 
tional bookmarks could have been used. 
The value of a “gimmick” (which a 
few librarians thought much too obvious) 
is attested to by the variety of ways in 
which the bookwork symbol was carried 
out by many libraries. For example, in 
Oakland, a large replica of Book E. Worm 
was made and displayed in the window of 
one of the downtown stores during Li- 
brary Week. A few weeks later the 
replica was hung directly inside the en- 
trance of the Spring Flower Show, an 
eye-catching and curiosity-rousing gim- 
mick. Another library reports that stencils 
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of Bookie were made and he appeared, in 
all his yellow and black splendor, on all 
the downtown street corners. An amusing 
aspect of this ingenious idea is that the 
City Painter obligingly prepared himself 
with a little speech on Library Week 
which he cheerfully delivered to a number 
of sidewalk superintendents. 

The emphasis of California Library 
Week is very definitely placed on outside- 
the-library-walls publicity. While most li- 
braries can and do carry on year-round 
public relations programs, it is felt that 
one annual concerted effort to point out 
the variety of information, assistance and 
service available for the asking is an ir- 
reducible minimum. This might be a good 
time for a word of explanation to those 
who advocate combining Library Week 
with Children’s Book Week in the fall. 
The traditional emphasis of Book Week 
is on the new books for children and the 
original impetus for the occasion came 
from the publishing houses. Library Week 
has much wider implications and combin- 
ing the two would only result in confusion 
and most of the punch of Library Week 
would thus be lost. Since it is not desir- 
able to combine the two, a date far re- 
moved from Book Week is most logical 
for Library Week, and the value of re- 
peating the same approximate time makes 
the selection of the. March date more or 
less arbitrary. 

The Library Week committee, in 
planning for next year’s observance, is 
keeping these matters in mind and feels 
strongly in favor of establishing a library 
calendar in the public memory. The use 
of California Library Week letterheads 
in much of the library correspondence is 
one small way in which this impression 
can be made. 

This year orders for the Library Week 
Publicity Packet were received from 117 
libraries; 96 public libraries, 19 school 
libraries and 2 private libraries. The par- 
ticipation of school libraries was substan- 
tially less this year than last, and this 

(Book E. Worm . . . page 270) 
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Historians of Librarianship at Work 


Wuen I was a little younger in the profes- 
sion of librarianship, and perhaps a little 
more starry-eyed than I am now, I used 
to look over the list of CLA committees 
and think how wonderful it would be to 
be a member of some of them. I envi- 
sioned the work of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom, for example — how 
altruistic, how romantic—dashing about 
here and there, defending the innocent, 
upholding the rights of minorities, pro- 
claiming our constitutional liberties, alert 
to detect and to stamp out bigotry, op- 
pression, or the undesirable efforts of pres- 
sure groups that would imperil our 
freedom. Or take the work of the Legisla- 
tive Committee — how thrilling it must 
be — interviewing Senators, presenting 
evidence to Committees, bringing pressure 
to bear on this or that Assemblyman, forc- 
ing desirable issues through a reluctant 
Legislature, and always working, working 
for the best interests of our profession. 


But when I was asked by one of our 
former Presidents of CLA if I would be 
so good as to take over the Chairmanship 
of the|\Committee on California Library 
History, Bibliography, and Archives 
meekly bowed my head and replied “ 
will be done.” But I have never fof one 
moment regretted it. 


The history of this committee/with the 
double-barrelled name is quite/Anteresting 
in itself.]It_was formed in 1949 and was 
formally designated the California Library 
History Committee on May 16, 1949, with 
Dr. Andrew Horn as chairman] The 
Committeé was guided in its activities by 
Dr. Horn until the end of 1952, when 
Fredric J. Mosher took over the chair- 
manship. Press of other duties, however, 
prevented Mr. Mosher from continuing in 


ED. NOTE: It is our intention to present from 
time to time articles devoted to the current work 
of the various committees of the California Li- 
brary Association, For this issue we asked Dr. 
Raymund F. Wood of the Reference Division of 
Fresno State College Library to tell something of 
the work of the Committee on California Library 
History, Bibliography, and Archives. 
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the chair, and in January 1954 the 
present writer took over the chairmanship 
of the Committee. Dr. Horn’s annual re- 
port for 1952 is a recapitulation of the 
work of the Committee for the previous 
four years, and gives a clear picture of its 
aims, purposes, and achievements. He says: 
{From the beginning the Committee had 
an ambitious, long-range program: (1) To 
discover, preserve and make known the 
documents and other raw materials of 
research in the field of California library 
history; (2) To encourage research and 
publication on California library history; 
and (3) To make some contribution to 
the program of each CLA annual meet- 
ing.” Each of these purposes has been 
well lived up to, so far as the limitations 
of time, place, and human endurance 
have permitted. 


From the very beginning it has been 
the endeavor of the Committee to interpret 


the word “records” in its broadest sense, 
and to include pictorial and audial (if I 
may coin a word) items among its his- 
torical documents. These pictorial items 
are principally photographs of early build- 
ings, both interior and exterior, and also 
photographs of early librarians (exterior 
only in this case). The audial (or should 
I say audible?) records consist of the liv- 
ing voices of some of our great leaders 
of the past, permanently recorded on mag- 
netic tape. We have recorded the voices of 
such persons as Helen E. Haines, Charles 
F. Woods, Sidney B. Mitchell, and Susan 
T. Smith. This work is a continuing 
process. In May of this year we added the 
voices of Harriet G. Eddy (of whom more 
later on) and Ida May Reagan who was 
first county librarian of Humboldt 
County. 


This work of voice recording is per- 
haps the most interesting part of our 
work. What librarian is there today who 
would not thrill to hear the voice of 
James L. Gillis, could it but have been 
recorded? Or to listen once more to the 
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WILL YOUR TRUSTEE WIN 
The Trustee Citation Award 


BY THEODORA L. KILLINGER 


Up anp pown the state of California there 
are groups of three, four, and five, and 
sometimes more men and women who 
have shown their interest in the Com- 
munity library by accepting a position on 
the Library Board of Trustees. They have 
regularly given up social or family gath- 
erings in order to attend Trustee Board 
meetings and have often attended addi- 
tional special Board meetings. 


In many cases these responsible li- 
brary Trustees are citizens of outstanding 
stature in their respective communities. 
Perhaps they have already earned an en- 
viable record for untiring efforts in civic 
affairs. In some instances the Trustee is a 
man or woman of very broad interests and 
practical wisdom as well as a scholar and 
has been awarded honors in many fields 
of endeavor. If so, the time given to Li- 
brary Board meetings is even more valu- 


able for it is through their loyalty, leader- 
ship, and determination that the library 
is enabled to give its many services. 


In order to show appreciation for these 
loyal men and women who give so freely 
of their time and talents, the CLA set up 
a Trustee Citation Committee following 
a recommendation made by the Trustee 
Section in 1950. The first two citations 
were made in 1951, and two awards have 
been made each succeeding year. 


Awards in 1951 were made to Mrs. J. 
Henry Mohr, San Francisco Library Com- 
mission, and Laurence M. Klauber, San 
Diego Library Commission; in 1952 to 
Wilson H. Thompson, Lodi Public Li- 
brary and Joseph H. Young, Tulare Coun- 
ty Library; in 1953 to Frank H. Case, 
San Leandro Free Public Library and 
Mrs. Pearl Jones, Huntington Beach Pub- 
lic Library; in 1954 to Miss Rue Clifford, 
South San Francisco, and Mrs. George A. 
Kretsinger, Los Gatos Public Library. 


ED. NOTE: Theodora Killinger, head of Ala- 
meda Free Library is the chairman of the 1955 
C.L.A. Trustee Citation Award Committee. 


The 1955 Trustee Citation Committee, 
composed of Theodora L. Killinger, chair- 
man, Alameda Free Library; Elizabeth 
Collins, Watsonville Public Library; E. 
Louise Larick, District Librarian, Slauson 
School, Azusa; and Dorothy Margo, 
Porterville Public Library, has submitted 
suggestions for Librarians to keep in mind 
when considering a Board Member for the 
Trustee Citation. 


The Trustee should be a leader; par- 
ticipate in community contacts; be active 
and instrumental in securing new or mod- 
ern facilities; indicate active interest in 
the caliber of the library staff and salary 
scale; urge and obtain good financial 
support; or have special qualities and 
achievements. 

The Committee points out that the 
awarding of the Citation is a signal honor 
to be given for outstanding interest and 
performance on the part of the trustee; 
that the thought behind the citation is to 
give state-wide recognition of noteworthy 
service to libraries; that each Librarian 
should consider it a rare opportunity to 
pay tribute to Trustees and be justly 
proud of same. 

The Committee further points out 
that some factor of public apathy found 
in some communities and reflected in 
some Board members may be due to the 
Librarian’s own apathy toward Citation 
recommendation. 


For the past two years response to the 
Committee’s plea for names has been very 
meagre. This has led the present com- 
mittee to ask: Are there no worthy Trus- 
tees? Are Librarians not interested in the 
Award? Or Trustees? 


The Committee firmly believes there 
are many worthy Trustees. It believes, 
too, that here is a chance to lessen some 
of that apathy by changing indifference 
to interest. This can be done if Librarians 
reach into the Community’s consciousness 
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CENSORSHIP— 
And Threats of Censorship 


Durine THE first half of 1955 there was 
much controversy in California over pro- 
posals to set up new procedures for the 
selection and review of textbooks, library 
books and other materials in school li- 
braries. Screening out of books held by 
some to be subversive or obscene, or re- 
moval of works by authors suspected of 
un-American views was the underlying 
aim of these proposals. There has perhaps 
been more heated discussion than real 
action, but there is no doubt that strong 
efforts have been made either through 
local groups to persuade school authorities 
in a number of communities to set up 
more restrictive methods of book selec- 
tion, or, through proposed state legisla- 
tion, to require specific book screening 
procedures which would be applied in all 
school districts. 


The most conspicuous efforts made in 
local communities to list books, authors, 
and publishers as subversive, obscene, or 
otherwise objectionable, received national 
attention in April when Edward R. Mur- 
row’s show on CBS television, “See It 
Now,” devoted about twenty minutes to 
efforts made in Marin County and in the 
city of Los Angeles to have certain books 
removed or banned from school libraries. 


The movement led by Mrs. Anne 
Smart, of Larkspur, in Marin County, 
had reached its climax last fall, some 
months after she had charged to the 
County Grand Jury that books with ob- 
scene passages and subversive ideas were 
on the library shelves of high schools in 
San Anselmo and Mill Valley, both of 
which are under the Tamalpais Joint 
Unified District Board. She believed that 


ED. NOTE: Everett T. Moore has been head of 
the Reference Department of the UCLA Library 
since 1949. He was a member of the visiting 
American faculty at the Japan Library School in 
Keio University in 1952-53, and is at present a 
member of CLA’s Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee. 
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these books “were definitely placed in our 
school libraries to plant the seeds of com- 
munism in the minds of our children.” 
The Grand Jury gave Mrs. Smart a 
sympathetic hearing, but the Board of 
Trustees of the Tamalpais Union High 
School District expressed displeasure over 
the fact that although the newspapers had 
published reports of Mrs. Smart’s investi- 
gations and that she had mailed a letter 
to a large list of people about allegedly 
subversive and obscene books in the 
school libraries, up until September 13 
not a single person had come before that 
Board to present such a charge or com- 
plaint. 

The Tamalpais Board undertook to 
consider the fifteen books on Mrs. Smart’s 
list, and to try to ascertain whether each 
book could be considered subversive or 
obscene. They deplored the technique 
used in Mrs. Smart’s letter of using quota- 
tions out of context, and insisted on re- 
viewing them in the light of the full text 
and the nature and scope of the entire 
book. “We were surprised to find,” they 
reported, “that when this was done the 
quotations took on an entirely different 
meaning and significance, some becoming 
almost entirely innocuous.” 


They concluded, on the basis of the 
advice received by the high schools’ ad- 
ministrative staff and faculty, that all the 
books had a teaching value, but that some 
should be used with proper teacher super- 
vision; that none were basically subversive 
or obscene, that all fifteen books should 
be retained in the two high school librar- 
ies, and that two others (A Field of 
Broken Stones, by Naeve and Wieck, and 
Emotional Problems of Living, by Eng- 
lish and Pearson) should be used only 
under faculty supervision. Three others, 
The Walls Came Tumbling Down, by 
Mary Ovington, H Is for Heroin, by 
David Hulburd, and American Argu- 
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ment by Pearl Buck and Eslanda Robe- 
son, although they did not seem to them 
to be obscene, should, they directed, be 
placed in reserve pending further study. 


Mrs. Smart was given an opportunity 
to present her case to a nation-wide audi- 
ence on the evening of April 19 on Mr. 
Murrow’s telecast. She repeated her belief 
that “books are to be feared! They have 
caused revolutions in both past and recent 
history. No amount of constructive ma- 
terial can undo the harm of sowing the 
‘seed’.” She named the books she had 
previously condemned and referred also 
to a number of authors who are “well- 
listed as to their communist and/or com- 
munist front affiliations by various gov- 
ernment investigating committees.” Her 
complete list of such authors, which she 
has mimeographed and issued to indi- 
viduals and groups in many communi- 
ties, contains about seventy-five names of 
authors, most of whom are well-known 
and of good repute among librarians and 
scholars. She states that every library is 
“bound to find a few of their books in 
the schools. If you: find many of them you 


will know your library has been tampered 
with.” 


Answering Mrs. Smart on the telecast 
was John D. Henderson, Chairman of 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
of the American Library Association, who 
observed, with reference to the comment 
that books are to be feared, and that they 
have caused revolutions: “That is a pro- 
found truth, and suggests why a full 
knowledge of all points of view and con- 
tents of books that have such power in 
our civilization should be understood. 
Our own revolution was largely the re- 
sult of thought, speeches, and writings. 
One of the most eloquent publications in 
our language, Thomas Paine’s Common 
Sense, is a revolutionary document. Our 
security rests with our faith in reason.” 

The three Los Angeles city high school 
librarians interviewed anonymously by 
Jack Beck on the Murrow program 
stressed that instructions to librarians as 
to selection procedures were quite vague, 
for there had been only one directive on 
the matter (the one on removing of fif- 
teen books on Mrs. Smart’s list, “for study 
and re-evaluation”). Librarians, they 
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pointed out, were not permitted to select 
books on the basis of recommendation by 
reviewing media like Booklist, and they 
were expected to sign for the “safety” of 
every book they ordered. Although many 
librarians and other observers feel that 
the handling of the interviews was 
clumsy and unfortunately mysterious, the 
consensus seems to be that these librarians 
acted courageously in agreeing to appear 
and to speak out even under such unsatis- 
factory circumstances. 


Adding a less serious touch to the sub- 
ject, the list of the five books considered 
most objectionable in Marin County was 
used as political ammunition in the recent 
School Board ‘election in Los Angeles. 
The Superintendent of Schools, Claude L. 
Reeves, had’ to inform members of the 
Board of Education that a communica- 
tion, purportedly sent from administrative 
offices of the system to three junior college 
directors for removal of the five books 
from libraries, was a fake directive. 
Photostatic copies of the list had been 
used in electioneering pamphlets of two 
candidates who opposed the stated policy 
of the Board on book selection. The 
Superintendent took occasion to point out 
that the school’s Advisory Book Commit- 
tee had found that none of the books 
were “vulgar, obscene, or immoral,” but 
that they were for staff use and that 
charges made against the books cited only 
matters out of context. 


This controversy, engendered in these 
two communities of the state, were re- 
flected in the State Legislature, in the 
introduction of two Senate Bills, Num- 
bers 241 and 1671. The first of these 
would have required school boards to 
appoint one or more persons to review all 
books in school libraries purchased within 
the past five years, to report on any 
indecent, immoral, or obscene writings, 
drawings, or designs, and also to review 
and report on all proposed purchases. In 
effect, the bill would have required every 
school board to employ censors of all 
materials in school libraries. SB 241 was 
dropped by its sponsor, Senator Jack Mc- 
Carthy, of Marin County, because of the 
volume of protests he had received. 


‘SB 1671, introduced by Senator Hugh 
P. Donnelly, of Stanislaus County, pro- 
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posed to require school boards to set up 
technical procedures for the selection and 
review of books for any school library, 
and also to prohibit the selection or re- 
tention “of books or other materials 
which teach, advocate, sponsor, or other- 
wise tend to propagate ideas or principles 
contrary to or at variance with the duties 
required of teachers by the provisions of 
Section 13230” (of the Education Code). 
Senator Donnelly had introduced the bill, 
he said, because books containing obsceni- 
ties were found “in the reference librar- 
ies” of some public schools. 


This, bill was supported by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, after it had 
been amended to make it acceptable to 
them; and it also received the support of 
the Affiliated Teachers Organizations of 
Los Angeles, the California School Boards 
Association, the American Legion, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and of 
Mrs. Smart. It was opposed by the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, and by 
the California Federation of Teachers 
(AFL), the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and the Friends Committee 
on Legislation. It was passed by the 
Senate, but failed to get approval of 
the Assembly Education Committee. As- 
semblyman Edward E. Elliott, of Los 
Angeles County, who led the opposition 
to the bill in the Assembly committee, 
asserted that the bill was “essentially a 
censorship and bookburning type of meas- 
ure. It would create an additional attitude 
of fear in teachers.” 


Assemblyman Carlos Bee, of Alameda 
County, who wondered whether the 
measure would perhaps allow a ban on 
the Bible, stated that “The minute you 
start saying what can be and can’t be in 
the school libraries, the next day the 
books become best sellers. This would be 
only a beginning. Next you'll have a 
committee to decide what will be on pub- 
lic library shelves.” 


During the public debate over SB 241 
and SB 1671, the Los Angeles Times, an- 
swering a letter from Dr. Carl Lonyay, 
who had stated that “bookburning is too 
dangerous a weapon to give into the 
hands of persons who might not even 
understand the books they are burning,” 
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devoted a leading editorial, on April 14, 
to a discussion of book censorship, under 
the heading, “Where Are the Book Burn- 
ers?” Taking off from a reference to the 
two Senate bills, and observing that “Dr. 
Lonyay, we think, scares easily, and this 
is written in part to reassure him,” the 
Times then alluded to W. T. Couch’s 
article in the April Freeman —“The 
Sainted Book Burners” — in which that 
author alleges that the “freedom to read” 
—“piously championed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association”—may become 
merely the freedom to read propaganda 
because of the undercover censorship of 
liberals. The rest of the editorial was 
developed along the line that publishers 
and librarians seem to be conspiring to 
bring about the real censorship—“what 
there is of it”’—and, as Mr. Couch had 
intimated, “that it is usually exercised by 
freedom-shouting liberals against the con- 
servative point of view.” 


When a reader took the Times to task 
for going along with Couch in his con- 
fusion over what librarians and publishers 
have been concerned about in their state- 
ment on the freedom to read, and pointed 
out that it is a misnomer to call the pub- 
lisher’s free act of choosing or rejecting 
a writer’s work an act of censorship, and 
equally so to call the librarian’s properly 
authorized act of book selection censor- 
ship, the editor replied: “After the librar- 
ians have selected, it would seem any 
refinement of selection by anybody else 
would be book-burning, censorship. It 
could be, of course. But the editorial re- 
called that the American Library Associ- 
ation’s fury was aroused in 1953 because 
the McCarthy subcommittee sought to 
have books by Communist authors re- 
moved from U.S. government libraries 
established abroad for the avowed pur- 
pose of presenting to foreigners as favor- 
able a view as possible of the United 
States and its institutions.” 


A look at other newspaper opinion in 
the state on SB 1671 shows that an edi- 
torial in favor of the bill, apparently dis- 
tributed by an interested group, was 
published in identical form by the 
Burbank Review, the Richmond Inde- 
pendent, and the Salinas Californian. The 
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A Note On Walt Whitman 


THoucH THIS YEAR brings the centennial 
appearance of his most notable book, and 
though he is being commented upon, and 
analyzed, and praised, Walt Whitman con- 
tinues to elude us — as he said he would. 
His thought is too fanciful, too mercurial 
for criticism, however “new” or penetrat- 
ing otherwise. He is there, and there; and 
he is gone. All we can do is stand silent 
and listen to him all around. 

Whitman is truly a cornerstone of 
American poetical expression. In the poet’s 
own time, the almost diametrical person- 
alities of Emerson and Swinburne de- 
clared him the vital voice of our country, 
our most natural man and truest singer. 
In our time, the most erudite poets, such 
as Ezra Pound, have acknowledged a use 
of Whitman’s ever fresh inspiration to 
charge their own impulse. 

It is interesting to see Whitman as he 
figured in Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 


Brown’s Body. Benet, in that close ap- 
proximation to American epic, dealt with 


the Civil War. He described America 
seeking its salvation in darkness, struggl- 
ing to be born again. It was natural and 
fitting that Benet should come upon the 
figure of the Solitary Singer, striding to- 
wards him through time, declaiming 
wonders of his universe, his country and 
himself. 

Benet aptly called Whitman “unofficial 
observer to the cosmos”; he introduced 
him in his narrative in connection with the 
defeat of the Union forces at the Battle of 
Bull Run. Whitman is seen in his room 
in Brooklyn, reading of the beaten sol- 
diers’ return to a calloused and disgusted 
townspeople: ; 

“Whitman sees it all in his mind’s 
eye ... the strange look on the men’s 
faces, awake or asleep—the dripping 
smoke-colored rain. Perplexed and 
deep in his heart, something stirs and 


ED. NOTE: T. Francis Smith, Jr., is a graduate 
of the University of Southern California School 
of Library Science. He is presently employed both 
as a librarian in the Social Studies Room of 
Los Angeles Public Library and as periodicals 
librarian at Los Angeles City College. 
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moves—he is each one of them in 
turn—the beaten men . . . The long 
lines of a poem begin to lash them- 
selves against his mind, with the lash- 
ing surge and long thunder of 
Montauk surf.” 


How solemn as one by one, 

As the ranks returning worn and 
sweaty, as the men file by where I 
stand, 

As the faces the masks appear, as I 
glance at the faces studying the masks, 

(As I glance upward out of this page 
studying,-you, dear friend, whoever 
you are,) 

How solemn the thought of my whisper- 
ing soul to each in the ranks, and to 
you, 

I see behind each mask that wonder a 
kindred soul, 

O the bullet could never kill what you 


really are, dear friend,... 


How fortunate Americans are to have 
had a Whitman alive at that critical time 
in our country’s history to sense the 
tragedy, see the suffering, and portray the 
events; moreover, to relate us to that time 
and give us an intimacy with our country- 
men as figures of history then, and as 
men and women of our own stamp now. 
Whitman communicates as directly with 
us as he did with his contemporaries. We 
are all his “dear friends.” However, he 
won’t stand for our subjecting him to 
some definite, formal analysis; there are 
too many of him—multitudes in fact. 

Shut not your doors to me proud 
libraries, 

For that which was lacking on all your 
well-fill’'d shelves, yet needed most, I 
bring, 

Forth from the war emerging, a book I 
have made, 

The words of my book nothing, the 
drift of it everything, 

A book separate, not link’d with the 

. rest nor felt by the intellect, 

But you ye untold latencies will thrill 
to every page. 
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A New Look at Recruitment 


‘THE RENOWNED educator and missionary, 
Dr. Frank Laubach, has developed a 
world wide program through which an 
estimated 60,000,000 people have learned 
to read. His widespread success in help- 
ing to overcome illiteracy may be at- 
tributed partly to the following pledge: 
“Each one teach one.” Each adult who 
learns to read under his instruction 
promises in turn to teach another. 


Librarians who are concerned with 
securing a greater number of well qual- 
ified and apt entrants to the profession 
might take a similarly worded pledge: 
“Each one reach one.” 


It is suggested that each librarian in 
California consider subscribing to the fol- 
lowing pledge: “I promise during the 
coming year to talk seriously with at least 
one young person concerning the voca- 
tional possibilities and opportunities 
presented by my profession. Because I am 
concerned with the maintenance of high 
professional standards, the young person 
will possess what I consider to be the 
qualifications and aptitude consistent with 
such standards.” 


Many librarians have concluded that 
personal contact is the most productive 
means of recruitment. There is un- 
doubtedly a substantial range of anecdotal 
experience to support such an idea. At 
least one study presents some empirical 
evidence which tends to confirm the 
crucial influence of librarians on young 
people who decide to enter professional 
training. 

Miss Agnes L. Reagan prepared a re- 
port in 1952, entitled “Why library school 
students chose the library profession,” 


ED. NOTE: Douglas Mills, Acquisitions and 
Catalog Dept. Librarian at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, agreed to take over.the work of 
the CLA Recruitment Committee this year. For 
several years, now, this committee has been 
studying the problem of recruitment, hoping to 
hit upon some new tact which would at once be 
workable and profitable. Before his appointment 
to the Davis Library, Mills was a teacher in the 
Orland, California, High School and came to 
Davis as a librarian in the department of agri- 
cultural economics. 


BY DOUGLAS E. MILLS 


for the Association of American Library 
Schools. The author based her findings 
on 1246 questionnaires which were re- 
turned by students in all 36 accredited 
schools. Thirty-eight percent of the stu- 
dents reported that the career of librarian- 
ship was brought to their attention by 
librarians or by persons working in li- 
braries. The second largest group, 19 per 
cent, had librarianship called to their at- 
tention through working in a library. Us- 
ing or observing libraries provided the 
initial spark for ten per cent. Other fac- 
tors, each of which governed in the 
experience of five per cent or less of the 
students, were: high school and college 
teachers; notices of job openings; fellow 
students; various publications. Of the 
students answering the questionnaire who 
had decided to become librarians between 
1943 and 1952, only 11 per cent had seen 
or read recruitment material on librarian- 
ship. 

The Reagan study reinforces the idea 
that the personal influence of interested 
and concerned librarians is of greatest 
importance in guiding young people to 
choose the profession. One anecdotal 
statement by a student from the report is 
illustrative: ““The librarian in the high 
school library did nothing directly to re- 
cruit me, but her actions, her manner, 
and attitude to the students so impressed 
me that she became the person I wanted 
to be.’” 

Library school applicants and enroll- 
ments in California would show a marked 
increase if the pledge of “Each one reach 
one” were transformed into action. 

The C.L.A. Executive Board has re- 
cently endorsed a plan whereby about 200 
librarians throughout California will be in- 
vited to serve as members-at-large of the 
Recruitment Committee. Their sole re- 
sponsibility will be to serve as resource 
persons on the profession of librarianship 
in their communities. These librarians 
should be qualified to represent the pro- 
fession to young people throughout the 
state. It is hoped that this plan, which was 
originally suggested by the California State 
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Dept. of Education, will be in accord with 
the current trend toward a yearlong pro- 
gram of vocational advisement in our 
communities. Some educational leaders 
feel that the continuing use of resource 
persons for various occupations has cer- 
tain advantages over the traditional career 
day. 

The Recruitment Committee has two 
projects under way at the present time. 
Miss Jean E. Taggart of the Long Beach 
Public Library is chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee that is preparing a recruitment 
brochure. We hope that this will meet the 
long felt need for such a folder among 
California librarians. 


The Golden Gate District Recruitment 
Committee, of which Mr. Rocco Crachi 
is chairman, has been preparing a travel- 
ing exhibit of large photographs which 
will depict both librarians and libraries 
in an attractive, eye-catching manner. We 
are indebted to the numerous libraries 
which have contributed pictures to help 
produce a balanced and _ representative 
exhibit. The display is expected to be an 
effective visual aid in the recruitment 
program. 

Mrs. Helen D. Robbins and her Yose- 
mite District Committee have reached 4 
substantial number of students through 
career days and other activities. They 
have also prepared a helpful mimeo- 
graphed brochure for school counsellors 
in their district. 

To summarize this year’s program, 
the Recruitment Committee is working 
toward its objectives by three principal 
means: personal contact with students by 
interested librarians, planning of a re- 
cruitment brochure, and preparation of a 
traveling photographic exhibit. 

The Committee has an expert consult- 
ant this year for the first time. Dr. J. 
Periam Danton, Dean of the University 
of California School of Librarianship, has 
rendered helpful advice in that capacity. 


LIBRARIAN SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND IN CALIFORNIA 

Since World War II there has been 
growing concern over the procurement 
and utilization of scientific and profes- 
sional manpower. Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
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stitution has claimed: “There are not 
enough intellectually able, physically com- 
petent individuals of proper age to pro- 
vide the men and women needed Ss 
for the nation’s manpower demands. This 
condition helps to explain why today 
most professions are concerned increas- 
ingly with recruitment. Peter F. Drucker, 
an economist, forecast recently that the 
manpower shortage may be expected to 
continue for the next two decades. If 
his prediction is valid, it is probable that 
librarianship will face increasing compe- 
tition for recruits in the years ahead. 


The “Draft of a restudy of the needs 
of California in higher education,” (Mc- 
Connell Report) issued recently by the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the 
University of California and the State 
Board of Education, offers valuable data 
on the anticipated supply and demand for 
librarians projected over the next ten years 
for California. 


On the basis of the one librarian per 
3130 population that existed in 1952, the 
McConnell Report estimates that Cali- 
fornia had 3867 professional librarians in 
1954. It suggests a total of 5184 librarians 
by 1965 on the basis of the above ratio. 
Attrition due to retirement and death is 
set at 100 per year, indicating a ten year 
total of 1,100. The combined total needed 
for replacement and expansion would 
then be 2417 for the ten year period. A 
somewhat higher estimate of need is de- 
rived by calculating on the basis of the 
expected vacancies instead of the popula- 
tion, ratio. After allowance is made for 
the entrance of out-of-state applicants, the 
McConnell Report suggests a compromise 
figure of 1700 as representing the actual 
need for librarians over the next ten 
years. 

On the basis of present capacity and 
capacity soon to be realized, it is estimated 
that our two accredited schools can pro- 
duce 1890 graduates. over an II year 
period. If an estimated 20 per cent leave 
the state and another six percent do not 
take library jobs, a balance of about 1400 
available graduates remains. It is sug- 
gested that approximately 500 of the li- 
brarians needed are for school library 
positions. The two other library schools 


(Recruitment . . . page 266) 
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The UCR Library 


An Invitation to Reading 


Tue opportunity is seldom given a librar- 
ian to plan a library from the very begin- 
ning. When the librarian of the Letters 
and Science Library at the University of 
California, Riverside, was appointed. on 
January 1, 1951, he was presented with a 
preliminary plan worked out by Neal 
Harlow and Donald C. Davidson, and in- 
structions to assemble a book collection 


and staff. 


The exhilaration of being able to put 
ones own ideas into operation unham- 
pered by tradition or existing conditions 
was tempered by questions of utility and 
economical use of space. Furthermore, the 
planning of the library was considered a 
joint project with the staff actively partici- 
pating. As the staff was recruited, their 
ideas as to arrangement, functions and 
book selection were solicited and incor- 
porated into the overall development. 


The basic premises upon which the li- 
brary was planned were to make it a 
warm, friendly building which would at- 
tract student and faculty use along with 
economical utilization of space and con- 
venience of operation with a minimum of 
staff. It was hoped that this physical at- 
tractiveness and comfort could be achieved 
without an exorbitant expenditure of 


funds. 


The shape of the building is that of a 
“T” with one arm longer than the other, 
and a slight projection of the stem 
through the crossbar of the “T.” A second 
story extends along the arms of the cross- 


ED. NOTE: Ed Coman, librarian of the new Let- 
ters and Science Library at University of Califor- 
nia is a past president of CLA and one of the 
state’s outstanding librarians. Realizing the 
breadth of his vision and depth of his library 
“know-how” many librarians have watched the 
designing and construction of this new building 
with more-than-usual interest. Those of us who 
have had the pleasure of examining the building 
have found it a real inspiration. It is a “must’’ on 
your “List of New Buildings to See.” 


BY EDWIN T.COMAN, JR. 


bar. The building i is of reinforced masonry 
faced with “Norman” brick in variegated 
shades of buff and of a ruffled texture. 
This same brick is used in the interior to 
provide variety. 


As one enters the library from the foyer 
on the west, one is struck by the spacious. 
ness of the building and its inviting ap 
pearance. The latter is obtained by having 
the reading areas flanked by stacks open- 
ing into a central space. The friendly, 
warm appearance is achieved through 
skillful use of color and texture. The ar- 
chitect, Graham Latta, of the firm of Latta 
and Denney, and the librarian worked out 
the color scheme very carefully. Starting 
with the vinylite floor tile, the colors of 
baseboards, walls, stacks and ceilings were 
systematically planned. The predominant 
colors are buffs and greens. To avoid 
monotony, buff brick and northern birch 
tables and wall shelving finished in light 
grey are used along with the light green 
acoustical plaster walls and myrtle grey 
steel stacks. Persimmon colored over- 
stuffed furniture covered with Naugahyde 
plastic gives an accent to a central loung- 
ing area near the new book case. The gen- 
eral scene is lightened by the backs of the 
chairs upholstered in citron yellow and 
olive green Naugahyde. The general effect 
is an invitation to come in and read. 


The color scheme changes on the second 
floor. The Citrus Experiment Station Li- 
brary occupying the south half, was 
planned by Margaret S. Buvens, in a soft 
blue with blue stacks and persimmon over- 
stuffed furniture for accent. The remaining 
portion of the second floor is dusty rose 
with olive drab stacks, citron yellow up 
holstery and light grey wood tables and 
wall-shelving. This gives a_ pleasing 
variety. 


In addition to desiring an attractive lt 
brary, Mr. Latta and the librarian were in- 
terested in building an efficient one. The 
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original sketches visualized a plan based 
on a 22’ 6” by 22’ 6” module. However, 
as the planning advanced, it became ap- 
parent that an 18’ o” by 22’ 6” module 
allowed for more flexibility in the arrange- 
ment of the free-standing stacks and read- 
ing areas. It is felt that this has worked 
out so that utilization of the gross area of 
40,100 square feet can easily be changed. 
Present capacity of the library is 150,000 
volumes and 375 seats for readers. The 
reading capacity can be increased 50 by 
adding more tables and chairs. Lighting is 
slim line fluorescent in egg crate fixtures 
with frosted glass side pieces. 

Stacks are Art Metal free-standing. The 
furniture is northern birch finished in 
light grey with the natural grain showing 
through and was supplied by Globe-Wer- 
nicke. The square and round tables are 
apronless and are so satisfactory that no 
other type would be considered. Reming- 
ton Rand furnished the six display cases, 
and Sjostrom built the card catalog which 
is recessed into the wall. Its capacity of 
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650,000 cards should suffice for some time. 

Control over the library is maintained 
by one large charging desk. Originally it 
was planned to handle reserve books on 
one side, and one and two week books on 
the other. Since the practice of shelving 
reserve books has been adopted, all books 
are charged out at one point. So far, the 
library has been able to operate success- 
fully without turnstiles at the entrance. 
Signs direct the borrowers to the exit near 
the desk. 

The reference collection has been pur- 
posely kept small and is located south of 
the circulation desk. The two reference 
librarians have their desks and telephone 
immediately adjacent to the reference 
stacks. They also can help supervise the 
public use of the library if necessary. 

A third point that entered into the plan- 
ning of the library was to make the flow 
of work follow straight lines. The incom- 
ing shipments are left on the loading dock 


. and from there go to the receiving room. 


Here they are unpacked and checked by 


East Reading Room, UCR Library 
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Main charging desk, UCR Library 


the order department and then go to the 
catalog department for classification and 
processing. Theoretically, books come in 
one door and go out the other. Unfortu- 
nately, books have been coming in faster 
than they can be cataloged and have been 
sent to storage. This has required rehan- 
dling which cuts down the efficiency of 
the cataloging department somewhat. 

All in all, it is felt that the $732,670.00 
($630,000.000 building, $75,670.00 equip- 
ment, $27,000.00 landscaping) has given 
the University a beautiful and efficient 
building. It is a source of satisfaction to 
have the students speak of the library with 
pride. 

The close supervision which Mr. Latta 
gave the building during construction and 
the excellent workmanship of the men 
employed by the J. Putnam Henck Com- 
pany, general contractor, resulted in a very 
few disappointments when the building 
was occupied. It took a little while for the 
filtered forced air ventilating system to be- 
come properly adjusted, and we had some 


trouble with the elevator. However, these 
were but minor difficulties. 

The student body at the University of 
California at Riverside is too small as yet 
to really test the plan of the library. At 
present, the open stacks have not pre- 
sented any great problem of lost books. 
Even the pressure of term papers and 
examinations have not caused many re- 
serve books to disappear. Both faculty 
and students like the free access to the 
stacks. 

Bound periodicals are shelved in the 
stacks according to their subject classifica. 
tion. For a time, the shelving of unbound 
current periodicals in the stacks was con- 
sidered. However, it was felt that there is 
some virtue in exposing readers to all the 
current periodicals. The shelving of these 
publications in the periodical room has in- 
duced wider reading of this material. 

After an occupancy of a little over a yéar, 
one has an opportunity to test ones plan- 
ning. In the main, the Letters and Science 


(UCR Library . . . page 269) 
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Book Selection or Censorship? 


“THe DELUGE of attacks on book holdings 
of school and public libraries in California 
during the past year has suggested that 
all people working in or with libraries 
have need of a better understanding of 
the dangers of these attacks, and also 
have need for some constructive group 
thinking and discussion on the means of 
meeting future challenges with sound 
book selection policies.” 

This statement, in an announcement 
for the April 30 meeting of the Golden 
Gate District meeting, provided _ the 
theme and framework for an especially 
significant CLA district program in this 
year 1955. Held in the new and attractive 
Hogan Junior High School in Vallejo, 
the District meeting drew an audience of 
well over 300 librarians, trustees and 
other officials. 


The day’s program was planned by 


District President Harry M. Rowe, Jr. 
(Solano County Library), with the assist- 
ance of two members of the CLA Intellec- 


tual Freedom Committee—Dr. Fredric 
Mosher (U.C. School of Librarianship at 
Berkeley) and Rose Vainstein (California 
State Library)—and with Dr. LeRoy Mer- 
ritt (U.C. School of Librarianship). The 
morning session included a series of in- 
formative talks on various aspects of 
intellectual freedom, and a showing of 
the film “Freedom To Read.” The after- 
noon session, which was of a workshop 
nature, consisted of twelve small group 
discussions, an oral summary of these dis- 


ED. NOTE: Rose Vainstein, field representat.ve 
of the State Library, has, in the 13 short years of 
her library career, served a number of different 
libraries varying from the Cuyahoga County 
Library to army librarian in Hawai and Japan. 
Her breadth of experience was especially impor- 
tant in reporting the important Golden Gate 
District meeting this year which centered around 
intellectual freedom. As a member of the CLA 
Intellectual Committee, as well as State Library 
field representative, Miss Vainstein is continu- 
ously involved with the problems of censorship. 
For other news of this subject, see Everett 
Moore’s dispassionate review of recent censorship 
attacks, appearing in this issue of CL. 


BY ROSE VAINSTEIN 


cussions by Ralph Blasingame (California 
State Library) and a report of suggested 
planks for a materials selection platform 
that grew out of the group discussions 
and was edited, duplicated and dis- 
tributed by an editorial committee com- 
posed of Grace Murray (California State 
Library), Howard Samuelson (Salinas 
Public Library) and Dr. LeRoy Merritt. 


John D. Henderson, Chairman of the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
reported on the national scene. He was 
followed on the program by Dr. Fredric 
Mosher, Chairman of the CLA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, who reported on the 
California picture in the matter of intel- 
lectual freedom. Dr. Mosher explained 
the public library’s position, that of pro- 
viding all material on both sides of an 
issue, and urged book selection based 
on soundly formulated policies. He further 
stated that the leadership of the library 
profession in California is solidly in 
favor of resisting attempts at censorship 
and has successfully met several such at- 
tempts. However, there is an indication 
that some librarians have deliberately 
side-stepped the issue, abdicating their 
professional responsibilities simply by not 
purchasing so-called “controversial” ma- 
terials. This is frequently done on the 
premise that book funds are limited, and 
therefore money is not available for pur- 
chase of the materials in question. 


Mr. Edmund Thomas, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Tamalpais- 
Drake High School District (Marin Coun- 
ty), reported on recent attempts at censor- 
ship in the school libraries in his district. 
According to the self-ordained book critics, 
obscene and subversive books were in- 
cluded in the library collections, and 
eventually some fifteen titles were singled 
out, for such criticism. The accusation 
was not presented directly to the school 
authorities, but rather through the local 
press, through mimeographed announce- 
ments to “community leaders” and to the 
Marin County Grand Jury. Not until the 
Grand Jury called a special meeting was 





\ 
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the School Board of Trustees actually ap- 
prised of the details of the case and given 
the titles of the books under question. 
Through its hearings and deliberations, 
the Grand Jury questioned the Board on 
its book selection policies, and finally ab- 
solved the Board. 


On their own initiative, members of 
the Board read and reviewed all fifteen 
books. Their conclusions, after careful 
study and investigation of the facts of the 
case, were these: there was no question 
whatsoever about ten of the titles, and 
those books could, and should, be freely 
used by the school students; two titles 
should be reserved for use by junior and 
senior high school students under faculty 
supervision and guidance; three remaining 
titles, about which there was still some 
question, should be referred to the 
Tamalpais-Drake Educational Council, a 
lay advisory group in the area. 


In its investigations, the Board un- 
covered some rather unsavory aspects to 
the censorship attempt. One of these was 
the information that the attack had been 
planned several years ago by some extrem- 
ists as an attack on the entire school sys- 
tem to be initiated when the school would 
be in a vulnerable postion. This oppor- 
tunity presented itself when the school 
authorities went before the voters for a 
large bond issue for increased and im- 
proved facilities. According to Mr. 
Thomas, the authorities had coped suc- 
cessfully with the problem of infiltration 
by the extreme lefts into their school 
system, but had not anticipated that a 
similar attempt might be made by the 
extreme right wing. 

There were several alternatives open 
to the members of the school Board and, 
certainly, withdrawal of all controversial 
books was one. However, the Board chose 
to investigate the entire matter with great 
care and to make its recommendations 
upon the facts as they found them. The 
support which they received from the 
public in this crisis led the Board to con- 
clude that right-thinking people do come 
to the aid of authorities when they are 
fully informed and when the educational 
leadership makes every attempt to meet 
the crisis intelligently. 


In reviewing recent problems of the 
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city of Salinas in book selection, Howard 
Samuelson explained that here the objec- 
tions to several book titles came not from 
the public, but rather from within the 
Public Library Board. Through active 
community support, the specific issue was 
resolved. The three books in question in 
that community have been purchased for 
the regular book collection, a book selec- 
tion policy is now being considered and, 
by city charter amendment, the Public 
Library Board has been increased from 
three to five members. Mr. Samuelson’s 
final and firm recommendation to the as- 
sembly was for every library to have a well 
formulated book selection policy and then 
to be guided by it, with no exceptions. 


Dr. Victor G. Rosenblum, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of California, was the final speaker 
of the morning. In his summary of recent 
nationwide events leading to a general 
reluctance to discuss controversial issues, 
Dr. Rosenblum spoke of the “vigilantes” 
of both extremes—the left and the right— 
each apparently insisting there is not, nor 
can there be, any middle ideological 
course to pursue. Over the past years, 
American court history has revealed a 
consistent policy of opposing all forms of 
censorship. As examples, Dr. Rosenblum 
cited Hannegan vs. Esquire, Winters vs. 
New York, Burstyn vs. Wilson and the 
more recent California decision against 
the use of evidence obtained by wire 
tapping. 

As further indication that the climate 
of opinion is a more reasonable one than 
generally known, and that there is 
neither the need nor the justification for 
acceding to demands for censorship, Dr. 
Rosenblum discussed the findings reported 
in Communism, Conformity and Cuil 
Liberties by Samuel A. Stouffer (Double- 
day, 1955). The Stouffer report has further 
implications for librarians in its studies 
regarding the positive relationship of in- 
crease of education to the increase of toler- 
ance. In his summary, Dr. Rosenblum re- 
ferred to libraries as the “key to progress” 
and understanding in a democracy, and 
expressed a personal hope that librarians 
would adopt and retain book selection 
policies in keeping with these responsi- 
bilities. 
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The morning session concluded with 
a showing of the film “Freedom to Read,” 
and then adjourned for lunch. 


Under the direction of Dr. Merritt, a 
class in book selection at the U.C. School 
of Librarianship prepared a statement en- 
titled “Intellectual Freedom and Censor- 
ship: Planks for a Materials Selection Plat- 
form.” This statement was distributed to 
all conference participants and was used 
as a basis for the afternoon group discus- 
sions. Each of the twelve groups considered 
one of the dozen planks included in the 
tentative statement, and made recommen- 
dations for its revision. These recommen- 
dations were then edited into a revised 
statement by the editorial committee, and 
distributed to the membership at the end 
of the day’s meeting. 


In his oral summary, based on the 
recorder’s reports from each of the twelve 
groups, Ralph Blasingame made the fol- 
lowing general observations. There was 
general agreement that libraries should 
have a written book selection policy, and 
that the “planks” as outlined were good 
ones and should constitute a basis for 
formulating a policy. However, any book 
selection policy formulated must be writ- 
ten with the specific aims and objectives 
of a particular library in mind. Materials 
selected for public, school, college and uni- 
versity libraries would, therefore, vary. In 
the public library there is a definite need 
for balance in selecting materials to fit in 
with stated library objectives in the three 
general areas: information, education and 
recreation. 


Problem areas in book selection were 
mentioned and some discussion followed 
the summary, but no definitive conclusions 
were reached. Some of the questions raised 
were these: Should the adoption of a policy 
be a matter of public discussion at the 
time of board considerations? Does the 
recommendation to collect objective ma- 
terials on all sides of an issue automatically 
preclude inclusion of some subjects and 
materials in a library if only very subjec- 
tive presentations are currently available? 
Can words such as “immorality, obscenity 
and propaganda” in a book selection 
policy be interpreted to be a form of 
labeling, by their very inclusion and 
definition? Are professionally educated li- 
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brarians really better qualified to select 
materials than the reading public for 
whom they select? 


In his conclusion, Mr. Blasingame 
mentioned the need to have the entire 
library staff understand the book selec- 
tion policy and firmly believe in it, if the 
library is to maintain clear and sound 
administration of the policy. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
various materials exhibited and distributed 
at the April 30 meeting, particularly the 
displays of newspaper clippings relating to 
recent attempts at censorship and a col- 
lection of actual book selection policies in 
use in various California school and public 
libraries. These items were borrowed from 
the State Library Field Office collection 
and files. 

Available for on-the-spot purchase 
were copies of two American Library As- 
sociation publications, Freedom To Read 
and Freedom of Communication. Items 
available for free distribution included the 
“Library Bill of Rights,” “Self Rating 
Sheet—Check Your Library On Pressure, 
Propaganda, and Policy,” “President 
Eisenhower On Freedom To Read” and 
“Readings On Censorship,” a brief bib- 
liography on the subject prepared by a 
student at the U.C. School of Librarian- 
ship. 

It is true that at the conclusion of the 
day’s meeting neither a model book selec- 
tion statement nor a packaged policy was 
made available for distribution and im- 
mediate library use. Indeed, it was the 
feeling of the group that a “standard” 
policy might not be desirable or practical. 
However, to the 327 people in attendance 
at the workshop, it was apparent that 
they had been provided with essential 
background information and guiding 
principles for the, development of an ade- 
quate and sound book selection policy for 
their own libraries. 


More on Book Selection 


The next issue of the California Librarian will 
include an article by Mr. Henderson on the Pre- 
convention Work Conference on Book Selection 
sponsored by the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee and the Public Libraries Division. 
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hs I See It 


Have WE REALLY “sold” public libraries in California? If I should ask that question of 
the CLA conference floor next October, I am reasonably sure that I would be 
deafened: by the defenders of our salesmanship. “Look,” they would probably say, 
“at the state-wide celebration of Library Week.” Then there would follow a recitation 
of examples of inter-library cooperative public relations projects embracing everything 
from traveling displays to TV. Others would cite the hundreds of speeches librarians 
make annually before service clubs and civic organizations. Finally, there would come 
the scores of scrapbooks, each overflowing with press clippings. 

Yet these are all merely evidences that we, as librarians, have continued to “talk” 
about the library while our docile public listens. The point is not how much has been 
said, but how much has penetrated into the very fiber of our way of life. Has the 
library really become essential in the life of John Q. Public? 

“Indeed it has!” I hear you exclaim. 


“Libraries are essential to our democratic way of life. They are important to every 
person. They are vital, living institutions without which the public would suffer an 
irreplaceable loss,” you add. 

In the words of a certain comedian, I would agree, “Sure they are!” We know 
because we've been telling people this for a long, long time. But, the point is no 
matter how good the product, it hasn’t been sold until the customer buys it! And | 
am afraid that there is a great deal of evidence to show that the public has let us give 
our sales pitch but has not put its money on the line! Before describing what I think 
may be the error of our ways, let me cite two manifestations of our failure to sell 
libraries. 

The first is our failure before the state legislature. Let me hasten to add that Mrs. 
Hellum and her committee, and all who abetted the effort, did a magnificent job, and 
defeat can in no way be ascribed to them. Unfortunately, they were forced to deal 
with a product, namely libraries, the essential nature of which had not been sold to 
the majority of those comprising our state legislature. While all seemed to agree that 
libraries were a “good thing,” only a handful were convinced that libraries are truly 
essential, like schools, roads, and water. 


The second bit of evidence is the defeat of four major library building bond issues, 
one for the second time. True enough, there are many local factors which bear 
heavily on the outcome of any such election. Yet, the same could be said of schools 
whose batting average on bond elections, though not 100%, certainly places them in 
another league. Once again, in spite of the fine job these four libraries are doing in 
their communities, when the chips are down and the public is asked to pay for library 
facilities, the answer was a significant “No!” 


Perhaps, you say, the reason for the defeat is our general ineptness in campaigning. 
To a certain extent, this is true. We do not possess the experience which school 
authorities, for instance, have developed during these past few years of hectic bonding 
for new educational facilities. Yet, I would maintain that the campaigns carried out 
by at least two of the libraries involved were equal to anything that school authorities 
in the same precincts were accustomed to do to get out an overwhelming majority. 


What, then, do I think is wrong with our public relations program? Frankly I am 
afraid that at some point along the way we hitched our publicity wagon to the wrong 
horse. In all our search for ways of getting libraries before the public, we have 
imitated others in looking for the novel situation, the unusual service, the spectacular 
contribution. Indeed, these make excellent material for news stories, and the press, 
most often, is eager to give space to such items. Unfortunately, such absorption with 
the “fringe” of library service has blinded us to publicizing the true essentiality of 
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libraries. If books and libraries are really basic, then we must get this fact across to 
the man in the street instead of telling one another at our library meetings. He is the 
one who puts pressure on his legislator to enact other legislation and consequently 
deny us ours. He is the one who puts the “X” in the square on the ballot which means 
we must continue to get along with shabby, inefficient and ineffective buildings. 


But, you say, convincing the average citizen who seldom enters the library door that 
books and libraries are basic is nearly impossible. This I readily grant. That’s exactly 
why we have failed. Still we must tackle the problem with renewed effort and concen- 
tration. Above all else, we must find a way to convince Mr. Average Citizen that 
libraries serve an essential function, whether he, personally, uses them or not. To do 
this we must capitalize on what reading does for the reader. Subjective? Difficult? Yes! 
But until we can prove in one fashion or another what a library really does for an 
individual and a community, we stand to lose our major battles. 


In trying to be all things to all people, we have somehow failed to link libraries 
with education. Sure, we've called ourselves “The People’s University.” But a slogan is 
not enough. When we were conducting our recent bond campaign in Pomona, raised 
eyebrows greeted our association of the library with education. To the majority of 
people, education begins and ends with formal schooling. It is not a continuous thing 
that one consciously pursues throughout life. As one of my board members said in 
addressing fifty-two coffee hour groups, “There are three groups of people to be 
found in every community. First, there is a small number of people who will find and 
make use of the library regardless of how inconvenient or poor its facilities may be. 
Then there is another small group which, when their final day of compulsory schooling 
is finished, closes their books for the last time. They will not use the library under any 
set of circumstances. What we are concerned with is the large middle group which 
has a real need for the library, but which must be encouraged by every device to make 
use of it in their pursuit of a better life.” 


These are the people who succumb most readily to the temptations of competing 
media of communications. They are the “solid, doughy, yeasty, self-satisfied middle” 
that Dr. Baxter is so concerned about in his article in this issue of CL. If our public 
relations program is to succeed, we must concentrate on this group and relentlessly use 
every trick of the trade to capitalize on our natural advantages in instilling by ceaseless 
repetition the conviction that the library forms a basic foundation . . . nay, a keystone 
...in our system of education. 

This I firmly believe. Until the library becomes in the minds of the public an in- 
tegral part of what we know as education, we cannot hope to create in this state the 
kind of library service which our standards would provide. In all earnestness, I ask 
that we, individually and as a professional organization, re-examine our public 
relations goals and techniques. This process of education is a slow one at best. Yet, by 
concerted and cooperative effort, we can achieve it. Let us not lose sight of the fact 
that you can only educate the mass by its lowest common denominator . . . one 
individual at a time. Therefore, no matter how great our mass effort, it is the 
essential problem of every librarian to keep this truth in the foreground of his thinking 
in every contact he makes with the public. 


No public relations committee is going to do this for us. Neither can we expect a 
legislative committee to “legislate public opinion.” It’s your job and mine. We have 
met with failure. Now let us turn it into victory through self-examination, careful 
planning, close cooperation, and WORK. 


Raymond M. Hol#, EviTor 
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OCTOBER 25-28 


ITS SAN JOSE 


San Jose will welcome you to the “Valley 
of Hearts Delight” where historic land- 
marks may vie with scientific installations 
and educational institutions to lure librar- 
ians from meetings which promise to be 
anything but prosaic. 

Unifying theme of the conference is 
“Better Libraries through Cooperation,” 
which will be developed in workshop 
form with broad membership participation. 

Staged in such a locale, the spirit of 
the 1955 conference is sure to reflect the 
atmosphere of the early Spanish rancho 
with everyone joining in and friendliness 
and informality evident throughout. 

The Patio Party on Tuesday evening 
will set the pace with an evening of so- 
ciability. Governor Goodwin J. Knight has 
been invited as honor guest, and there 
will be light entertainment and refresh- 
ments, together with a chance to meet old 
friends and make new ones. There are 
murmurs among committee members 
about “table-hopping,” which sounds like 
an interesting sport. 

Following a suggestion of last year’s 
conference planning committee no gen- 
eral banquet is planned, but there will be 
opportunity for special dinners and small 
group gatherings. 

An Exhibitors’ Night is another inno- 
vation. On Thursday evening, following 
the Coulter Lecture at the Montgomery 
Theatre, everyone will go to the Audito- 
rium where, according to old Spanish 
custom, there will be a Promenade in the 
corridors with refreshments and friendly 
interchange of talk and ideas as one strolls 
from exhibit to exhibit, partaking of hos- 
pitality offered across the way. 

But the conference is not all play and 
no work, it is a workshop conference with 


ED. NOTE: As chairman of the CLA Public 
Relations Committee, Amy Boynton has been 
assigned the task of publicizing this year’s CLA 
conference to be held in San Jose. Librarian of 
the Lodi Public Library, Miss Boynton is a well 
known figure in library circles, particularly in the 
Golden Empire District. 


rR CL. 


BY AMY L. BOYNTON 


Dr. Robert D, Leigh, Keynote Speaker 


every section becoming a part of the plan. 
The workshop has a four-fold approach 

. this we believe, this we know, this 
we urge, and this we ponder. The coopera- 
tion theme will run through all section 
and committee meetings as well as general 
sessions. Any business that must be trans- 
acted will be scattered through the general 
sessions. 

Key person of the conference will be 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Acting Director of 
the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service, who will be in attendance 
to serve as consultant throughout the week 
and will give the concluding address at 
the Friday afternoon general session. 

The Boys and Girls Section is slated to 
open with a panel discussion, “Kindle the 
Spirit,” in which outstanding people in 
the field of children’s literature will par- 
ticipate. Developing the cooperative theme 
they will follow through with a session on 


(San Jose for CLA . . . page 260) 
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Library Legislation in 
California, 1955 


IT HAS BEEN some years since CLA last 
tried to obtain major items of library legis- 
lation in California. This last year we tried 
again, but the total effect was not so great 
as we had hoped. 


We were interested in the following 
measures: AB 3233 (library survey), AB 
3234 (school library consultant service), 
SB 241 (placement of books in school li- 
braries), SB 1671 (books and materials 
in public school libraries), AB 987 
(amending the Education code to 
strengthen school library service), AB 987 
as amended May 6, May 13, and May 26 
(changing Education code with blanket 
acquisition provision), and SB 747 (dis- 
tribution of State publications). 


AB 3233 and AB 3234 both failed to 
get out of Senate committees. However, 
AB 3233, dealing with the library survey, 
was the basis of House Resolution number 
264, which promises to continue the study 
of library problems in California, by a 
legislative interim committee. 


ED. NOTE: No job in CLA this year has been 
more involved than that of the Legislative Com- 
mittee presided over by Mrs. Bertha Hellum, 
Librarian of Contra Costa County. Mrs. Hellum 
has already had a distinguished career in Cali- 
fornia libraries, having served as head of branches 
for the Sacramento Public Library, City Librarian 
of Monterey, and County Librarian of El Dorado 
and Placerville Counties. In 1949 she went to 
Louisiana as demonstration librarian for the 
Louisiana State Library. Then, for two years she 
served as parish librarian for Jefferson parish at 
Gretna, Louisiana. After her work in the south, 
Mrs. Hellum returned to be field representative 
for the California State Library. Last year she 
accepted the position as County Librarian for 
Contra Costa. From these varied positions she 
has accumulated a valuable storehouse of political 
knowhow, the thing librarians seem to have so 
much trouble acquring and putting into effect. 
Under her guiding hand, CLA’s most ambitious 
political action campaign has made unprecedented 
strides. Certain it is that during the past few 
months many state legislators, for the first time, 
have become aware of librarians in action, and 
most of them now identify libraries with Mrs. 
Hellum and her committee. 


By BERTHA D. HELLUM 
and JOE BIGGINS 


SB 241, SB 1671, and the May 13 
amendment to AB 987 provided many 
anxious moments for those concerned 
with intellectual freedom as the bills came 
up for hearings before the Assembly Ed- 
ucation Committee and upon the As- 
sembly floor. SB 241 was dropped and SB 
1671 (which contained a blanket state- 
ment regarding the acquisition of 
materials by school libraries) failed. 


AB 987, amending the Education 
Code and introduced by Assemblyman 
Ernest R. Geddes at the request of the 
California School Library Association 
Legislative Committee, was somewhat 
changed by amendment. School adminis- 
trators opposed: (a) the section requiring 
a baccalaureate degree in librarianship as 
the minimum standard for the librarian- 
ship credential, (b) the section stating that 
the credential would authorize service as 
a teacher of librarianship and as a librar- 
ian in any elementary or secondary school, 
and (c) the section ranking the librarian 
(when employed full time as a school li- 
brarian) as a department head. Left in 
the bill, however, is a minimum of $1.50 
for each pupil (ADA) for library mate- 
rials in the elementary schools. This bill 
passed all committees in the Assembly and 
Senate and went to the Governor for sig- 
nature. At this writing we have no record 
of the Governor’s action. 

SB 747, affecting distribution of state 
publications, was amended to be in effect 
for two years, and was passed by all of the 
committees of both houses and presumably 
will be signed into law. 

The most important measures to the 
members of the California Library As- 
sociation were AB 3233 and AB 3234. A 
re-examination of the history of these two 
bills might well serve as background for 
an understanding of our whole legislative 
program. At the October, 1954 CLA Con- 
ference at Long Beach, the Legislative 
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Committee was given two assignments. 
The first was to propose state legislation 
that would provide studies of: 


Public library resources, services, and 
use throughout the state; 


Coordination of public libraries with 
schools and other libraries in the same 
area; 

The entire structure of public library 
government and library law; 
Inventory of tax resources, financial sup- 


port, and cost of services of California 
Public Libraries. 


The second was to propose state legisla- 
tion that would add a School Library 
Consultant Service to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

CLA requested the state library to in- 
corporate into its regular budget the 
funds necessary for a public library survey 
to cover the studies listed above. The 
state library informed the Legislative 


Committee of CLA that such funds had 
been incorporated, but at the preliminary 
budget hearing, the Department of Fin- 
ance had deleted this item on the assump- 


tion that the administration would refuse 
it as a matter of policy, because the pre- 
vious legislature had refused the same 
request. 


Many CLA members sent letters to the 
Governor and to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, pointing out that the 
public library survey funds had been 
deleted from the state library’s 1953-54 
budget only in the last Free Conference 
Committee after passing both houses, but 
they were unable to get this item rein- 
stated. 


It was at this point that AB 3233 (a 
separate bill requesting funds for the 
survey) was introduced by Assemblyman 
Ernest R. Geddes of Claremont. It was 
passed by the Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee and by the Assembly floor to 
the Senate. From there, the bill was sent 
to the Senate Finance Committee. One 
senator expressed the belief that the li- 
brarians could find out their answers to 
problems by “sending out a questionnaire.” 
Another suggested that, if the survey were 
conducted by the state agency, local li- 
brarians and boards might find super- 
vision rather heavy handed, and said that 
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he believed that local boards of trustees 
have “sufficient intellect” to make their 
own surveys. The bill was tabled by 
unanimous vote. 

There was one tangible gain on this 
measure. After it was tabled, Assembly- 
man Geddes introduced House Resolu- 
tion Number 264 which “resolved by the 
Assembly of the State of California, that 
the Assembly Interim Committee on Edu- 
cation as constituted at the 1955 Regular 
Session of the Legislature be authorized 
to continue a study of library problems in 
California.” 

As a factual report, we should end it 
here. But we won’t, because we believe 
that public library development has “gone 
about as far as it can go” without a com- 
prehensive survey. Many of you who were 
active may feel, with the failure of your 
(and our) efforts, that too many legis- 
lators are insensitive, unfeeling, and un- 
thinking, if not downright uninformed. 
This is an easy out for all members of 
CLA, but falls under the heading of 
“passing the buck.” The sad fact is that 
if we, as librarians and leaders in our 
communities, did not succeed in enlight- 
ening our lawmakers (and the citizens of 
our communities who vote for these law- 
makers) concerning the library survey and 
what it means to the people of California, 
we have been derelict in our duty as li- 
brarians and citizens. We should know, 
better than anyone else, that the public 
library exists as a matter of law, and that 
any change, for better or worse, will also 
have to be a matter of law. Under no cir- 
cumstances can we afford to forget about 
the whole thing just because we have, so 
far, been unsuccessful. 

Obviously, this calls for an education 
program. Our friends in our communities 
must be instructed as to what the survey 
is designed for and what it can tell us 
about ourselves. These same friends must 
instruct our legislators, because we shall 
continue to fail as long as we make our 
requests in fine, general terms, and make 
those requests in a whisper! 

Several bills dealing with the acquisi- 
tion of books and materials for school 
libraries were so worded that censorship 
seemed to be the object of the bills. So we 

(Legislation . . . page 264) 
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Lisrary BUILDING in California is at an 
all-time high. Reports of new library 
building construction are received almost 
daily at the State Library, with Los 
Angeles County Public Library taking 
top honors in the extensiveness of build- 
ing programs. According to County 
Librarian John D. Henderson, twelve 
branches are in various stages of con- 
struction, representing the most ambitious 
building program in the county’s 43 year 
history. To meet the needs of a rapidly 
growing area, Los Angeles County Li- 
brary has developed several basic branch 
plans which can be adapted quite easily 
to suit communities of varying sizes. 
Copies of these plans are available on 
inter-library loan from the State Library. 


Other recent library building plans now 
on file at the State Library Field Office, 
and available on loan, include the follow- 
ing: Banning Union High School Dis- 
trict’s $60,000 Library, to be completed 
sometime this summer; San Luis Obispo 
Public Library, dedicated May 18, 1955; 
the proposed two-story building for Santa 
Ana; Terra Bella Branch of Tulare 
County Library, a concrete block struc- 
ture; Taft Branch of Kern County, dedi- 
cated in May; and the proposed Westlake 
Branch of the Daly City Public Library. 

Library building costs continue to be a 
matter of grave concern to librarians, city 
and county officials, and particularly tax- 
payers groups. The American Library 
Association has recently completed a 
study of library building construction 
costs, excluding costs of site, furnishings 
or equipment. New libraries are costing 
their communities an average of $16.39 
per square foot. These figures are based 
on a survey of construction costs of 40 
central library buildings in 22 states, 
Hawaii and Canada since 1949. The re- 


Ed. note: Miss Vainstein would be pleased to 
hear from librarians throughout the state regard- 
ing their own building plans. This feature article, 
it is hoped, will provide fairly comprehensive 
coverage of building activity in California. Your 
suggestions, ideas and data will receive her careful 
attention. 





Architecturally Speaking 


BY ROSE VAINSTEIN 
cently completed San Diego Public 


Library, it was revealed, is one of the 
most inexpensively constructed central 
libraries, at a cost of $11.70 per square 
foot. 

We report with considerable regret 
that four California communities failed to 
pass bond issues for new city library 
facilities this spring. They include Po- 
mona, San Bernardino (a second try), 
Santa Ana and Stockton. For the hardy 
souls who are not at all discouraged by 
these recent failures, we should like to 
recommend careful perusal of a_bibli- 
ography just completed by the State 
Library Reader Services Bureau: “Bond 
Issue Campaigns; a Selected Bibliography 
of Materials in the State Library.” Copies 
are available by writing to the State 
Library Field Office. 


On the cheerful side is good news 
from Burbank, where voters by a 5 to 1 
majority bought a five million dollar city 
improvement “package.” Earmarked for 
a main library and two branches is a total 
sum of $900,000. This is part of a ten- 
year city capital improvement program, 
on a pay-as-you-go plan out of current 
revenue, as contrasted with some other 
city improvements to be constructed 
through bond issue funds. Burbank Li- 
brarian, E. Caswell Perry, reports that it 
will be several years before library con- 
struction actually takes place, but that 
there is no question as to the library’s 
eventual share in the capital improvement 
program. 

At Azusa, the Library Board is mak- 
ing arrangements for a_ building site 
survey by an gutside agency. The library 
is now second on a list of public projects 
to be completed during a four year period. 
Construction costs, it is planned, will be 
met out of reserves built up by the Azusa 
Light and Power Department, as well as 
a possible library tax increase from 18c to 
20c on the $100 of assessed valuation. 

Dedication ceremonies for the College 
of Pacific's new Irving Martin Library 
were held May 14. However, furniture is 
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still arriving, and the building has not yet 
been opened for college use. Mr. Martin, 
founder and late publisher of the Stockton 
Record, initiated plans for the library 
building by a $125,000 gift. Total cost of 
the building is estimated at $400,000. 

The city of Glendale will soon have a 
“cultural arts library” located in Brand 
Park. The Brand Castle residence, left to 
the city many years ago for this specific 
purpose, is now being converted at an 
estimated cost of $75,000. The library will 
contain an art room, reading room and a 
music room complete with hi-fi listening 
booths and related facilities. 

Although talk of library building ex- 
pansion in Indio began in 1952, it was 
not until April 1955, that the Indio Public 
Library plans were completed. Two wings 
were added—one onto the east portion of 
the existing building, and one to the 
west—at a cost of $31,000. Floor space in 
the completed building is 3,307 square 
feet, and just about doubles the area. The 
expanded building now provides special 
reading facilities and makes possible im- 
proved operational arrangements. 

Kern County librarians are looking 
particularly pleased these days. On May 
15th they attended the dedication of the 
Taft Branch. The building, which in- 
cludes a small public meeting room, pro- 
vides 4,726 square feet at an extremely 
low cost of $11.95 per square foot. Just a 
few days earlier, on May 12, the Kern 
County Board of Supervisors approved a 
$905,000 two-story county library head- 
quarters building to be located in Bakers. 
held. Of concrete and steel, in contempo- 
rary style, the building will contain 39,760 
square feet. The first floor will house all 
the public service departments, and the 
second floor the administration, extension 
and technical processing areas. The library 
will be the first building in the new 
county civic center in Bakersfield. 

On May 14, San Diego Public Library 
dedicated its new College - Heights 
Branch, the third branch building to be 
constructed as part of the 1949 two 
million dollar city library bond issue. 
Suilt at a total cost of $68,400, the College 
Heights Branch will serve an estimated 
population of 25,000 people previously 
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served by bookmobile. The building has 
approximately 5,000 square feet and a 
book capacity of around 20,000 volumes. 

Operation “Big Switch” went under- 
way in San Luis Obispo during May 
when City Librarian Miriam Casteel 
supervised the move from the old Public 
Library into the new. Total library build- 
ing costs, including architect’s fees and 
furnishing, were $160,000. 

Bids are being called for the construc- 
tion of a three-story addition to the San 
Jose State College Library and renovation 
of the present structure, according to the 
State Department of Public Works. Ap- 
proximately $800,000 is available for the 
project, which will more than double the 
library’s size. Seating capacity of the 
addition will be 829; and, following its 
renovation, the old building will seat 406 
people. Construction is expected to begin 
July 1. Expanded student enrollment, 
intensification of study programs, and 
development of the school’s graduate 
program are given as reasons for the 
increased facilities at the State College. 

Santa Ana’s city manager is investi- 
gating lease-purchase arrangements for 
the proposed Public Library building, 
now that voters have turned down the 
$700,000 library bond proposal. This was 
at the request of the city council. 

Soon to be completed is the new city 
library for Santa Clara residents. In April, 
the city council approved a $12,000 addi- 
tion which will house a community 
meeting room. This was excluded from 
the original contract, but later added 
when the contractor pointed out that any 
considerable delay would increase the 
costs due to rising construction charges. 


The Memorial Room in the City 
Library at Sierra Madre will be furnished 
by the Friends of the Library, who have 
set a goal of $1100 worth of equipment 
as a starter. Included, among the items 
for this community room which the 
Friends Group plan to purchase, are a 
16 mm. sound projector and screen, one 
hundred folding chairs for the meeting 
room and kitchen equipment for almost 
ohne hundred people. Pledges of plants, 


(Architecturally Speaking . . . page 263) 
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What's Going On Here? 


IN OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THE ALAMEDA FREE LIBRARY has completed 
two very successful program series. The 
first, “Current Literature-Living Authors,” 
featured many Northern California au- 
thors on eight scheduled programs. The 
second, arranged by Miss Claire Warner, 
Children’s Librarian, was prepared for 
parents and children’s group leaders, to 
aid in the selection of the right books for 
the child’s menu. 


A survey of ARCADIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
facilities, books and services by two pro- 
fessors from the University of California 
School of Librarianship at an estimated 
cost of $1,500 was begun April 25 at the 
request of the Library Board. LeRoy C. 
Merritt and Edward, A. Wight were 
selected to make the survey which would 
give the library a standard of procedure 
adaptable to smaller libraries which is not 
provided by either the American Library 
Association or the CALIFORNIA STATE LI- 
BRARY. 


AZUSA PUBLIC LIBRARY. A survey of possible 
sites for a new library has been recom- 
mended by the Library Board. The present 
library, built in 1909 in Civic Center Park, 
is now outmoded and inadequate. 


Mrs. Laura Gentry, Junior Librarian, has 
been added to the staff of the BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. She will be in charge of 
the EASTON DRIVE BRANCH LIBRARY. Two 
Library Aides also have been added to 
the staff. They are Mrs. Margaret Jones 
and Mrs. Edith Dein. They replace Mrs. 
Alda Jett, retired, and Miss Dorothea 
Orthbandt, moving to Germany. 


Jack Ramsey, GLENDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
reports that thirty-three new slimline fix- 
tures have been installed in the Readers 
Service Room as a first step in relighting 
the building. The program for repainting 
and installation will take about a year. 


HARRISON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Carmel, has 


a new Chief Librarian — Mrs. Ruth G. 


BY N. BARBARA COOK 


Thornburg. She was formerly the Assist- 
ant Librarian for Monterey County, with 
headquarters in Salinas. 


Mrs. Evangeline D. Koehl has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of LIVERMORE FREE LI- 
BRARY. The past two years Mrs. Koehl has 
been in charge of the sAN LORENZO BRANCH 
of the ALAMEDA COUNTY LIBRARY. Mrs. 
Elizabeth McCoy, who has been in charge 
at the LIVERMORE Library for several years 
has taken a position at a Livermore atomic 
plant. 


Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, Long Beach 
City Librarian from 1922-1950 was hon- 
ored at ceremonies Friday, April 1, naming 
THEODORA A. BREWITT BRANCH LIBRARY at 
4036 E. Anaheim Street in Long Beach. 
The building is a beautiful, functional 
modern one featuring brick and glass and 
is the last building completed under Mrs. 
Brewitt’s administration. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY has opened a 
new separate Business and Economics Sec- 
tion. A collection of 75,000 books on every 
aspect of business and economics provides 
the most complete information possible 
for the business, labor and industrial needs 
of Los Angeles. Mrs. Thelma C. Jackman 
is Principal Librarian and Mrs. Margaret 
Blum is Senior Librarian in charge of this 
comprehensive collection. 


ED. NOTE: Correction, April article: LOS 
ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY has the SECOND 
largest circulation in the United States. The 
number of patrons served by four bookmobiles 
was 16,000, while the total number of card- 
holders was 480,605. 


Dr. Julio Cesar Arroyave, director of the 
new UNESCO Pilot Library Project in 
Medellin, Colombia, South America, re- 
cently spent a month in the san DIEGO PUB- 
Lic LIBRARY Observing all phases of its 
operation. Dr. Arroyave also devoted some 
time to the sOLANO COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 
and the Los ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY. 
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Mrs. Norma Yocum, President of the 
Trustees Section, CLA, was elected this 
week by the people of the City of Alham- 
bra to the position of Commissioner of the 
Fourth District of ALHAMBRA. She will 
take office July 1, 1955, in this governing 
body, which will mean her resignation 
from the Library Board of Trustees of the 
ALHAMBRA PUBLIC LIBRARY, a position she 
has held almost seven years. Mrs. Yocum 
is the second woman in Alhambra’s 53- 
year history to win the office of commis- 
sioner. Although she will leave active li- 
brary contacts, her interest and concern 
for better library service will continue. 


Miss Winifred E. Skinner, Librarian at 
PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COL- 
LecE, Pasadena, California, for 36 years 
until her retirement in 1947, passed away 
on June 13, 1955. A native of Shelburne, 
Massachusetts, Miss Skinner came to Pasa- 
dena in 1900. From 1905 to 1910 she was 
Assistant at the Pasadena Public Library; 
and from 1910 to 1911 Librarian at the 
Throop Academy (forerunner of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology). She was 
assistant in the Pasadena High School 
Library from 1911 to 1912, and became 
Librarian in 1912. From 1925 to 1947 she 
was Librarian of Pasadena Junior College. 
Miss Skinner received her library creden- 
tial from the Los Angeles Public Library 
in 1922 and her Master’s Degree from 
Occidental College in 1935. She was a 
long-time member of ALA, California 
Library Association, and the School Li- 
brary Association of California. 


Several new programs and services have 
been added at the Mc HENRY-STANISLAUS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. Among these are: “Li- 
brary Chatter,”-a column in a weekly 
newspaper, movies for “Senior Citizens” 
—a twice monthly program held at the li- 
brary in cooperation with Modesto Recre- 
ation Department, a book rental collection 
and the sale of pocket books and govern- 
ment pamphlets. 


monrovia’s City Librarian, Lester J. Bergs- 
lien, has been appointed by John D. Hen- 
derson, chairman of the American Library 
Association’s Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, to be discussion leader of the book 
selection group at the July A.L.A. Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. 
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The Personnel Department of the oak- 
LAND PUBLIC LIBRARY presented a series of 
ten staff meetings on “Libraries Today,” 
alternate Thursdays, April 7—June 2. 
Some of the aspects of current librarian- 
ship covered were “County Libraries in 
California,” “The Work of the State Li- 
brary,” “Special Libraries,” and “Educa- 
tion for Librarianship,” featuring visiting 
librarians active in their respective fields. 


PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY again leads all 
other libraries in the population of 100,- 
000 - 200,000 in usage made of its services. 
A total of 1,273,425 books, records and 
films were circulated for 1954 —a gain of 
some 40,000. In 1954 children read 30.4 
books per capita basis; adults, 7.8. 


RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY. Librarian Coit 
Coolidge sends word that Audio-Visual 
Librarian Charles C. Smith and wife 
Betty are touring Europe on a delayed 
honeymoon and expect to return in mid- 
summer. 


SACRAMENTO CITY LIBRARY. Until April 1, 
one person held both titles of Assistant 
City Librarian and Supervising Librarian, 
Business and Municipal Department. 
These are now two separate positions, and 
Miss Helen Mayden has been promoted to 
Supervising Librarian of the Department. 
Mrs. Jacqueline Snyder and Mrs. Irma 
Beatie are new members of the profes- 
sional staff. 


City Librarian Miriam E. Casteel, san Luts 
OBISPO PUBLIC LIBRARY, tells us the new 
library building, estimated at $135,000, is 
being financed by the City Reserve Fund, 
to be repaid from library funds over a 
period of from 13-20 years. 


The favorable news to come from sANTA 
BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY'S John E. Smith 
was that of a bequest of $250,000 willed 
the system through the generosity of a 
former Head of the Catalog Department, 
1893-1929, the late Miss Della Chambers 
and her sister, the late Miss Callie 
Chambers, a frequent library visitor. 


Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, well-known 
author and lecturer on popular psychology, 
gave the sANTA MONICA PUBLIC LIBRARY a 
collection of 350 books on psychology and 
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human relations from his personal library. 
The gift was made in the name of the 
Santa Monica Rotary Club. 


SIERRA MADRE PUBLIC LIBRARY is proud of 
its new $60,000 building. According to 
Lulu Moore, Librarian, the Friends of the 
Library are busy furnishing a Commun- 
ity Memorial Room, and the city’s Garden 
Club is sparking a campaign to landscape 
the grounds. 


The Library Board and Staff of the sourH 
PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY recently enter- 
tained the Mayor, Councilmen and the 
City Manager at a third annual breakfast. 
A new Assistant librarian in charge of 
Young Adult and Audio-Visual Services, 
Mrs. Robert Dobis, was introduced. 
Speaker of the morning was William 
Speed, director of Audio-Visual Services, 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


WATSONVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY'S phonograph 
record department has just completed its 
first year. During the year 404 records 
were accessioned and these circulated 
2,225 times. Miss Elizabeth Sawe, head of 
the Art and Music Department of the 
SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY helped to 
organize the collection. The record library 
was started as a memorial to one of the 
library's former trustees, Miss Mary 
Zmudowski, who left a bequest of $2,500 
to the Building Fund during the year. 


IN OUR COUNTY LIBRARIES 
Dorothy F. Roberts has appointed five li- 


brarians at ALAMEDA COUNTY LIBRARY. Ida 
Ann Beebe from Yakima Regional Li- 
brary is specializing in work with chil- 
dren. Mrs. Dorothy Deming Woodward, 
assigned to sAN LORENZO BRANCH, Was a 
former Assistant Librarian and head of 
the school department in the sAcRAMENTO 
COUNTY LIBRARY. Erma Albertson, catalog 
editor with the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographic Center, University of Wash- 
ington for the past two years, is working 
in branch libraries and on bookmobiles. 
Charlotte Brown, University of California 
School of Librarianship, 1954, does the 
cataloging. Mrs. Pearl Harwood, San Jose 
State College School of Librarianship, 
December 1954, is at SAN LORENZO BRANCH 
LIBRARY. 





CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


FRESNO COUNTY FREE LIBRARY sponsors a 
radio program, “Book Parade,” every Sat- 
urday morning from 10:35 to 11 o'clock. 
Mrs. Betty Crawford discusses adult 
books. Teen-age programs are also sched- 
uled. Howard M. Rowe, Librarian, Hum- 
BOLDT COUNTY LIBRARY, announces the in- 
auguration of bookmobile service to county 
library patrons. A new 2,000 volume 
capacity Gerstenslager Bookmobile has ar- 
rived in Eureka from the Ohio factory. 


Some time ago MADERA COUNTY LIBRARY 
bought a set of Wilder dolls. Several mem- 
bers of the staff have participated in show- 
ing the dolls and telling about the Wilder 
books. Mrs. Doris Maggiorini, one of the 
story tellers and an expert on the Wilder 
books, has spoken to many classes in the 
county while she has shown the dolls. 
Others who have assisted are Mrs. Vera 
Christensen and Miss Joyce Glover. Mrs. 
Anne Secara, in charge of the cHow- 
CHILLA BRANCH LIBRARY is NOW promoting 


the books through the doll display. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY system. 
Ground has been broken for a $23,000 
COMPTON BRANCH at 1101 E. Compton 
Blvd. The new home of the pvuarteE 
BRANCH, adjacent to Duarte Shopping 
Center, has a floor space of 2,880 square 
feet and book capacity for more than 
13,000 volumes. County Librarian there 
is Mrs. Dorothy Sheffield. 


The new cataloger at MONTEREY COUNTY 
LipraAry is Mrs. Alice Pennell, who is 
carrying on the work necessary to con- 
tinue a cooperative cataloging project 
with the sALINAS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The saN DIEGO COUNTY LIBRARY will have 
a new 4,000 square foot branch building 
at El Cajon next year. Mr. Arthur Murray, 
formerly of the Dayton Public Library, 
joined the staff April 4 in a new Librarian 
II position. 


Walter A. Sharafanowich sends news of 
constructive activity throughout the san 
LUIS OBISPO COUNTY LIBRARY system. Arch- 
itects’ plans have been drawn for the main 
library's new quarters. OCEANO BRANCH LI- 
BRARY is now in the process of being com- 
pletely re-furnished. 
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University Press Announcements 


THE PROBLEM oF publisher-library com- 
munication is one of the most difficult 
which confronts the promotion depart- 
ment of a university press. University press 
books contain material of unusual interest 
and importance to users of libraries, gen- 
eral and special, and yet the average uni- 
versity press has a limited budget for 
promotion and advertising. Direct mail 
work therefore cannot be speculative—it 
must be sure of a certain percentage of 
returns. At Stanford, we tried leaflets, 
catalogs, reprints of advertisements, circu- 
lars — and yet we had dismal assurance 
that a large number of them were lost in 
the flood of mail that crosses the librarian’s 
desk each morning. 

Going to the librarians themselves, we 
found that a card, very much like a Li- 
brary of Congress catalog card, with 
certain pertinent information about our 
books on it, would be much more likely 
to catch interest and to be preserved for 
future orders. The standard 3” x5” size, 
the pertinency of the bibliographical in- 
formation, inclusion of the L.C. number, 
and readiness for immediate use, were fea- 
tures which librarians thought desirable. 


We had begun to design a card to fit 
this description, when we received news 
of a survey made by the Indiana Univer- 
sity Press which indicated that many 
librarians would prefer 3” x 5” cards of 
this type over other kinds of promotional 
announcements. Encouraged, we decided 
to experiment, on a test basis. Since we 
had already been sending an 84%” x 11” 


ED. NOTE: No group is more closely associated 
with the book industry than librarians. It is nat- 
ural and desirable, therefore, that steps be taken 
by both to accommodate one another. Publishers’ 
announcements have long been a source of irrita- 
tion to many librarians. While not entirely new 
or unique, the experiment carried on by Stan- 
ford University Press is therefore worthy of our 
atten'ion, particularly since it may well form a 
pattern for future development and use by other 
umwversity publishers. Miss 
publicity manager for Stanford University Press. 
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sheet of advance information to whole- 
salers and agents for their advance pro- 
motion, we gave five hundred California 
libraries (including public libraries, uni- 
versity libraries, and school libraries) 
a chance to say which they preferred. 
Samples of the cards and sheets were sent, 
with an explanatory letter. 


The tabulation of returns indicated 
that 80% of the librarians throughout 
the state prefer the card form, 13% 
prefer advance sheets, and 7% either 
wanted no advance information or were 
indifferent to form. 


Then we took a list of 6,000 public, 
university, and special libraries through- 
out the country, and, with a letter of ex- 
planation, mailed 16 cards representing 
the new book on our Spring list, in place 
of our usual seasonal listings. We asked 
for comment on their form and usefulness. 


The replies showed a heavy preference 
for the cards. Some of the comments were 
illuminating: “If all publishers would 
adopt such a uniform presentation, the 
librarians’ morning mail and book selec- 
tion would be greatly simplified. Thanks 
to you for changing”’—from a university 
library. “I like the card form of announc- 
ing new books very much and especially 
the L.C. catalog number. This saves time 
which we who are understaffed need 
badly”—from a public library. “Person- 
ally, I like the new forms very much. I 
have to notify people in different depart- 
ments of the new material coming along 
and these are handier”—from the refer- 
ence department library of a broadcasting 
system. 

Some were specific. “The cards pro- 
mote efficiency,” a university librarian 
wrote, “since they are easy to file as pros- 
pective purchases or books on order. Our 
order assistant usually has to type cards 
for this purpose, and your printed | ones 
naturally eliminate this step for us.” An- 
other university librarian said: “I sent 
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them to faculty members who are free to 
‘recommend books for library purchase.” 


Special libraries liked them: The li- 
_ brarian of a large industrial corporation 
wrote: “For a library such as ours, which 
purchases almost exclusively in the field 
of recently published books, hence relies 
heavily on the publisher’s new book an- 
nouncements, such cards represent a dis- 
tinct advance over the bulky, repetitious 
announcements issued by most publishers.” 
“We think it an excellent idea,” from the 
pen of the librarian of a major art insti- 
tute.” “The fact that it contains the L.C. 
number makes this card much more de- 
sirable than other publisher promotion 
materials,” from the librarian of a chemical 
company. 


One of the strongest endorsements 
came from a public library: “Heartily ap- 
prove of the card form of book announce- 
ments and hope that you can persuade 
other presses to go along with it.” In line 
with this suggestion, the plan will be 


discussed at the annual convention of the 
American Association of University 
Presses at Seattle in July. 

One very interesting comment came, 
not from a library, but from a Swiss firm 
of booksellers: “We think this is the best 
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kind of book information we ever received 
from America. It is regretted that all U.S. 
publishers do not offer this kind of in 
formation, but we hope at least the As 
sociation of American University Presses 
(and afhliated members) will adopt this 
perfect type of booksellers information. 
The only kind of such information we 
know is ‘Work in Progress Report’ from 
Lippincott, but it is to say that your ‘Ad 
vance Announcements’ are much better in 
so far as they are objective, and absolutely 
correct where bibliographical data and 
the ‘Synopsis’ is concerned.” 


There were some suggestions for 
changing the position of the lines of 
copy, and one concerning the color of the 
cards (a color for each subject). One 
large university library suggested that a 
hole be punched in the center of the bot- 
tom as L.C. cards are punched, and that 
a subject indication of a single word or 
two in the upper corner might be helpful. 
These are all being considered, and any 
further ideas for improvement would be 
welcomed by those of us at Stanford Press 
who are working on this project. Samples 
of these cards will be sent on request to 
anyone interested, and comment, favor- 
able or otherwise, would be appreciated. 


Publ. date: 
$5. 00 


January 10, 1955 
(Stanford Books in World 


Advance Book Announcement 


"Even the military governments imposed on the South during the Civil War 
did not cover the sweep of power that was exercised in Hawaii by the mili- 
tary arm from December 7, 1941, to March 10, 1943," says the author, who 
was Attorney General of the Territory of Hawaii during this period. From 
the office of the military governor, according to the author, were issued 
“the most comprehensive orders of punitive martial law ever promulgated on 
American soil.'' The tenacity with which army rule was continued and the 
difficulty with which it was ended are described and documented. 
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SoME TIME AGo officials of several univer- 
sities, colleges, and public libraries on the 
West Coast joined with CLA to petition 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for $50,000 to study the feasibility of a 
storage center. The study was to determine 
whether a center for storage of little-used 
material was needed or desirable, and, if 
so, where it should be located. The request 
was denied by the Corporation. Having 
aided the establishment of the successful 
Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chicago, 
the Corporation did not feel that it should 
continue to aid other such centers. Second- 
ly, they felt that the amount requested was 
not large and could be furnished by the 
interested institutions. At this writing, we 
do not know whether the study bien be 
undertaken or not. 


Donald Coney, University Librarian at 
Berkeley, was named Vice Chancellor of 
the University of California in May. He 
will continue as Librarian and Professor 
of Librarianship. His new duties will con- 
cern campus building and development 
problems, long-range planning projects 
and other administrative problems. Li- 
brarians will doubtless feel proud and 
happy that this signal honor has come to 
one of the State’s finest librarians. Among 
the congratulatory messages Vice Chan- 
cellor Coney received was a teletype from 
his southern colleague: O FOR THE 
GOOD OLD DAYS WHEN LIBRAR- 
IANS WERE LIBRARIANS AND A 
BOOK WAS A BOOK WAS A BOOK. 
SIGNED. LECTURER-IN-ENGLISH 
POWELL. 

Good news from the University of 
California School of Librarianship. The 
Academic Senate has authorized the 
School to grant the Master of Library 
Science degree. Requirements are basically 
the same as for the former B.L.S. but add 
four units of graduate work in other de- 
partments of the University. 

The Bancroft Library celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its acquisition by CU 
in May. The occasion was the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Friends of the Ban- 
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croft Library, at which Carl I. Wheat, 
author, bibliophile, explorer, and humor- 
ist, spoke on “The riches and poverty of 
the Bancroft Library.” Mary Ann Fisher, 
of the Bancroft staff, has prepared a 28- 
page “Preliminary Guide” to their micro- 
film collection. 

CU news includes the announcement 
of appointment of Rexford S. Beckham 
as Intern in Administration at Berkeley. 
The appointment is made annually to an 
outstanding Library School graduate. 
Julian Michel, previously an Intern, leaves 
to become Head of Technical Processes at 
Fresno State College. Byron Bryant has 
joined the Photographic Service, and 
Richard Hagelberger is Principal Library 
Assistant in Reference. George H. Pitt- 
man, III, is Senior Library Assistant in the 
Serials Department. 

The CU Davis Library has been mak- 
ing some interesting cost analyses. They've 
found that the average cost for books per 
volume was $2.95 in 1939-40. In 1953-54, 
the cost rose to $5.35 per volume, or 81 
per cent in 14 years. Librarian Blanchard, 
by the way, will officiate at the Phila- 
delphia Conference of ALA when the 
Oberly Memorial Award is given for the 
best bibliography on agriculture or re- 
lated sciences. 

Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little of Mills Col- 
lege retired June 30th after 19 years of 
service. The Mills library staff gave a 
testimonial dinner for her on May 7th. 
More permanent testimony of her long 
and faithful service is the newly remodeled 
Mills Library with its new wing. Designed 
by Milton Pflueger, the addition makes 
possible spacious accommodations for the 
Albert M. Bender Rare Book Room, and 
four floors of stacks for the expanding 
book collection, now numbering 200,000. 
Mrs. Little has been succeeded by Eliza- 
beth Reynolds of the Berkeley Public 
Library. 

Bids have been let for construction of 
the second unit of the Medical Sciences 
Building on CU’s San Francisco Medical 
Center campus. The old Dental-Pharmacy 
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building will be razed to make room for 
a 14-story building to house the four pro- 
fessional schools. The Medical Center Li- 
brary, according to Carmenina Tomassini, 
will occupy the first three floors of the new 
building. 

Father Joseph N. Garvin of Notre 
Dame’s Institute of Medieval Studies, re- 
cently took time on a visit to the San Fran- 
cisco College for Women, to arrange the 
transcripts, photostats and manuscripts 
of the Monsignor George Lacombe collec- 
tion of Langton, Prévostin and other 
medieval philosophers. The collection is 
now cataloged and available for scholarly 
use, according to Mother Bourret, 
Librarian. 

San Francisco State’s Library recently 
added Mrs. Ursula Grunwald, formerly of 
the Mills College staff. Mrs. Grunwald was 
educated in Germany, a graduate of the 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. Mrs. Barbara 
Lumbard, Berkeley graduate, has also 
joined the staff. Juliane Heyman left to 
become Graduate Political Science Re- 
searcher with the Human Relations Area 
File in Berkeley. Librarian Kenneth 
Brough says he is beginning plans for an 
addition to his brand-new library. 


The University of Santa Clara’s Cat- 
alog Librarian, Doris Thibodeau, leaves 
to become Bookmobile Librarian in Free- 
port, N. J. Barbara Landergan has been 


made Circulation Librarian at Santa Clara. 


Stanford University has granted Elmer 
Grieder two years leave of absence so 
that he may accept appointment as 
Director of the Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Ankara, and serve as library 
consultant to the government of Turkey. 
The Library School was organized by 
Robert B. Downs, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who has been in Ankara 
since March. The Ford Foundation is sup- 
porting the project in its first four years, 
and will also finance fellowships for 
several Turkish librarians to study a year 
each in this country. 


Dr. B. V. Raghavendra Rao, Librarian 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, has begun a 3-month internship at 
the Stanford Libraries. He will observe 
and participate in the work of various de- 
partments. Stanford recently bought the 
holograph manuscript of Henry Green’s 
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LIVING, which Will Ready considers the 
best novel on industrialism ever written. 
Green, as you know, is a successful British 
business executive. 

Stanford will lese one of its senior 
members when Jeannette Hitchcock re 
tires this fall. Although not yet of retire- 
ment age, Miss Hitchcock wishes to enjoy 
greater leisure with her husband than is 
possible with her heavy duties at Stanford. 
She joined the staff in 1923, became 
Senior Bibliographer in 1933, Keeper of 
Rare Books in 1936 and has headed Special 
Collections since 1947. 

Joyce Backus writes that San Jose 
State will finally begin construction of the 
3-story modular addition to the Library 
in July. Cost will be $1,121,000 and it is 
scheduled to be completed in September 
next year. Ray McIntyre has joined the 
San Jose staff in Reference, Robert Torguy 
in Education, Richard Carey in Arts and 
Robert. Greenwood in Serials. 

Coalinga Junior College will begin 
construction of a new campus, including 
a separate library building, next Spring. 
Interim service is being maintained with 
the aid of the District Library. James 
Maher, Berkeley ’54, is the new Librarian, 
already busy purchasing a basic book 
collection. 

The new Martin Library at College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, was dedicated in 
May, though some of the equipment has 
not been installed. Allan Laursen writes 
that moving was accomplished with Sum- 
mer Session student help. 

With suitable ceremony, the Los An- 
geles State College broke ground May 5 
for the new “downtown campus” at San 
Bernardino Freeway and Eastern Avenue. 
Dr. Roy Simpson and other State officials 
were present. Temporary buildings will 
be constructed soon and classes begin in 
February. Beverly Caverhill, Librarian, 
has a number of new staff members: 
Robert Canny, Periodicals Librarian, 
Keith Anderson, Assistant Catalog Li- 
brarian; R. Randall Butler, Assistant Order 
Librarian; Joseph A. Schmidt, Assistant 
Reference Librarian; and Ralph Moritz, 
Assistant Catalog Librarian. We are some- 
what late in mentioning it, but LASC’s 
former Order Librarian, Ernest W. Toy, 


(Academic Notes . . . page 258) 





Library Service to Hospitals 


“Bur wHat poes a_ hospital librarian 
do?” “I didn’t know that hospitals even 
had libraries.” If you are a hospital librar- 
ian these phrases may have a familiar 
ring. Perhaps the fault lies with us. We 
have not taken the time to talk and write 
enough about this special type of librar- 
ianship. Otherwise the general public 
would not display surprise that such 
libraries exist. Since I have spent almost 
eight years as a hospital librarian, the 
field to me is a fascinating and extremely 
challenging one in which to work. 
Almost immediately following gradu- 
ation from library school, the position of 
hospital librarian at the Los Angeles 


County Harbor General Hospital in Tor- 
rance was open and I was selected to fill 
the job. The hospital has eight hundred 
beds, of which two hundred are devoted 
to a tuberculosis unit. There are better 
than one thousand employees, including 


approximately four hundred fifty doctors. 
The hospital cares for all types of cases, 
except mental and communicable diseases 
(other than tuberculosis). Harbor Hos- 
pital is one of several with which the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Medical School and Nursing School are 
afhliated. Vocational nursing students 
taking the vocational nursing course at 
nearby Harbor Junior College in Wil- 
mington, receive their clinical instruction 
at the Hospital. The Veterans Hospitals 
at both Long Beach and Sawtelle send 
doctors on a rotating program to receive 
training in specialties which their hos- 
pitals do not have, such as obstetrics and 
pediatrics. Local schools of physical and 
occupational therapy send students to do 
practice work at the Hospital. Last year 
an X-ray technician school began and the 
first class of students will graduate this 
year at Harbor. 

How does the hospital library fit into 
this immense program of care and train- 
ing? Needless to say, the possibilities for 
library service in such an organization 
are almost endless. The Los Angeles 
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County Public Library has installed a 
branch library as it does in all Los 
Angeles County institutions, under the 
direction of the hospital librarian, who is 
employed by the Los Angeles County 
Public Library. We have a collection of 
some thirty-five hundred volumes in the 
main library, and of approximately three 
thousand in the tuberculosis unit library. 
In addition, the medical library of better 
than one thousand volumes and some one 
hundred twenty-five periodicals, _ pur- 
chased, financed and maintained by the 
Hospital is also housed in the main 
library, and is administered by the hos- 
pital librarian. Our library staff consists 
of one professional: the librarian; and 
three non-professionals: two library aids, 
one of whom operates the tuberculosis 
unit library, the other who assists in the 
main library; and one page, who shelves 
books and helps with the library cart on 
ward rounds. 


Library service to the patients on the 


Scene in orthopedic ward, Harbor General Hos- 
pital, Torrance, California. Patient, Francis Gil- 
lette. Hospital librarian, Barbara Wight. 
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wards is an interesting and rewarding 
phase of. hospital librarianship. The page 
and I take the book cart to the wards four 
afternoons a week, covering fifteen wards 
in a week and giving weekly book service 
to the non-ambulatory patients. A well- 
rounded assortment of fiction, including 
new novels, mysteries and westerns; non- 
fiction, with an emphasis on philosophy, 
religion, humor, sports, travel and adven- 
ture, and biography; some paper-bound 
books for those who find it difficult to 
hold cloth-bound books; a selection of 
novels in Spanish; and a wide assortment 
of new magazines, make up the contents 
of the book cart. (Since the local post 
office gives the library all its unclaimed 
new magazines, we are able to give away 
this type of reading matter to our 
patients. ) 

Bibliotherapy, be it only on a small 
scale, can certainly be practiced with the 
patients. Orthopedic cases who face a long 
period of hospitalization find great pleas- 
ure and, many times, relaxation in being 
able to make use of the library’s facilities. 
Patients, mentally depressed due to illness, 


often turn to the religious and _philo- 
sophical titles we have to offer, and will 
gain help in adjusting themselves to the 
onset and problems of sickness. Often 


times medical social workers, nurses, 
and/or doctors will suggest a title to a 
patient or will call the library and tell us 
about a particular case and ask us to bring 
some specific book for the patient. The 
library always appreciates this “team- 
work” on the part of various hospital 
departments. 


Supplementing the visiting teacher’s 
assignments and working with occupa- 
tional therapy’s organized play program, 
we are able to bring the children a varied 
selection of juvenile titles. The tubercu- 
losis unit presents a real challenge in 
library service. Many patients in this unit 
are preparing themselves for useful occu- 
pations when they are released from the 
hospital. Requests for technical books, 
titles in business subjects, crafts and 
“how-to” books, and information on dif- 
ferent kinds of small businesses keep the 
County Library busy in building an 
adequate collection for these patients. 
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The very well organized occupationai 
therapy program in the tuberculosis uni: 
brings forth many requests for material 
from the library, both by the patients and 
the therapists. Since tuberculosis is no 
respecter of social level or profession, 
many patients are interested in keeping 
in touch with their previous worlds. 
Therefore authors, engineers, students, 
secretaries, laborers, may be using thc 
hospital’s library and requesting its serv 
ices. 

The medical library is another ex 
tremely interesting aspect of the hospital 
library. How well I can _ understand 
Margaret Roche’s feeling of frustration 
(see CL, January 1955, page 108, “My 
patrons are patients”). Both work with 
the patients and employees and work with 
the medical staff are full-time jobs, but the 
time must be divided between the two. 
All the medical specialties carry on active 
training programs for their students, 
interns, and residents. 

The library is called upon to provide 
material for journal clubs, weekly papers, 
seminars, clinical-pathological conferences, 
original articles, and just plain curiosity 
about a particularly interesting case that 
may be on the ward. Often a doctor 
wishes to write an article and wants the 
literature searched for the last five or ten 
years in order to see how much, if any, 
has been done in the field. 

The purchase of books for the medi- 
cal collection is done by the hospital. 
Prior to the meeting of the library com- 
mittee, composed of heads of the surgery, 
internal medicine, and pathology depart- 
ments, the library sends letters to the 
heads of all the hospital departments ask- 
ing for their suggestions for book pur- 
chase in their particular fields. The com- 
mittee then meets with the librarian and 
the book order is drawn up and sent to 
the purchasing department. We use the 
Armed Forces Medical Library classifica- 
tion system and as the books are received 
I catalog and process them, which also 
includes marking the classification num- 
ber and shellacking the spines. With my 
assistant pasting in book pockets and date 
slips and I cataloging, we resemble a 


(Hospital Library . . . page 259) 





District Meeting Digest— 


GOLDEN EMPIRE 
DISTRICT MEETING 


The Golden Empire District held 
its 1955 Annual Meeting Friday, May 
2oth at the Sacramento State College. Stu- 
dents of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment served morning coffee to the group 
during registration, after which President 
Phyllis Dalton called the meeting to order 
in the Library Building. There she intro- 
duced Alan Covey who greeted the group 
of 124 librarians on behalf of the College. 
CLA President, Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, 
gave a very informative talk on CLA 
activities and Pearl Spayde and Dorothy 
Drake urged membership in our profes- 
sional organizations as a means of ac- 
complishing some of our goals. 

Developing personnel through effective 
supervision was the theme; the morning 
session being devoted to a panel discus- 
sion entitled: Orientation; How to Start 
the New Employee on his Job. Mr. R. 
Bruce Jordan, Administrative Analyst, 
State Board of Equalization; William Cal- 
vert, Assistant to the Administrative An- 
alyst, State Board of Equalization; Walter 
Halsett, Assistant State Training Officer, 
State Personnel Board; and Ralph Blas- 
ingame, Assistant State Librarian were the 
members of the morning panel. 

After their effective speeches in which 
they pointed out that proper orientation 
was actually worth the time and trouble 
for increased productivity and higher em- 
ployee morale, the members were divided 
into two discussion groups. One group was 
led by Alan Covey, Librarian of Sacra- 
mento State College Library and Jane 
Cotton, County Librarian of Placer Coun- 
ty; the other group had Frederick Wem- 
mer, County Librarian, Sacramento Coun- 
ty and Allan Laursen, Librarian, College 
of Pacific at Stockton as discussion leaders. 
Our speakers also joined the staff of dis- 
cussion leaders to work out plans for 
establishing orientation programs. 


Luncheon was served smorgasbord 
style in the State College cafeteria, some 


hardy souls toured the college campus 
after lunch, but most returned to the air- 
conditioned library before the afternoon 
session was officially scheduled to start. 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
Human Relations in Supervision, Dr. 
Herbert J. Chruden, Assistant Professor 
of Business Administration, Sacramento 
State College, demonstrating these human 
factors in effective supervision by role 
playing. While two of the members did 
the actual play-acting, Alan Covey being 
the “supervisor” and Frederick Wemmer 
the “workman ashamed of his fear of 
high places,” the group divided into super- 
visors and workmen and discussed the 
problem at hand from their points of view. 


A short movie, “The Inner Man Steps 
Out” was shown, after which Dr. William 
R. Blackler, Chairman, Division of Busi- 
ness Administration, Sacramento State 
College summed up all that had been 
presented during the day. Evaluation 
sheets were turned in at the end of the 
meeting in which each person attending 
expressed his opinion concerning the day’s 
program and suggesting any ideas for 
future District meetings. 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT 


More than 150 persons attended the 
annual meeting of the Yosemite District 
of the California Library Association held 
at the Hacienda Motel in Fresno on Fri- 
day, April 1. 

District President Virginia West pre- 
sided as Mrs. Margaret G. VanDussen, 
Fresno County Librarian, welcomed the 
members to Fresno. In the brief business 
meeting which followed, Carl Hamilton 
reported on C.L.A. membership and Miss 
Helen Bird on A.L.A. membership. Dis- 
trict members of state committees then 
reported. 


Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, greeting 
the assembly as State Librarian and as 
President of C.L.A., spoke on “Intellectual 
Freedom” with particular reference to 
book selection. The obligation of selecting 
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books is considered by librarians to be one 
of their most professional responsibilities. 
In the selection of books, Mrs. Zimmer- 
man pointed out, the librarian has a re- 
sponsibility to choose books presenting as 
many points of view as possible, including 
not only the heretofore approved, but the 
new and unapproved. Librarians must ex- 
pect always to have to handle attempts at 
censorship, and thereby arises the need 
for the library to have a written book 
selection policy to which reference may 
be made in meeting criticism. That li- 
brarians know what they are doing and 
why they are doing it will build confidence 
among the public that librarians are 
people who take their responsibilities 
seriously. 

“Why books?” was the thesis of the 
next speaker, Charles Palmer, former 
newspaperman and editor, now field 
representative in publicity and advertising 
for the P.G.& E., San Joaquin Division. 
Mr. Palmer who is a serious student of 
printing history and a collector of early 
California type and presses, gave an ap- 
preciation of books, seeing them in their 
historic and artistic place in printing and 
the communication of ideas. 

Luncheon was served at small tables 
for eight and ten persons, each table with 
an appointed host or hostess. 


The afternoon session gathered to 
hear Dr. Henry Madden, Fresno State 
College Librarian and recently returned 
Fulbright lecturer at the University of 
Vienna, speak on “A Pilgrim’s Progress in 
European Libraries.” He pointed out that 
librarians abroad must be more adaptable, 
more learned, more versatile, than Amer- 
ican librarians to cope with the many in- 
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dependent systems that have evolved in 
centuries of growth and development, and 
with. the lack of ready-made tools. 

Immediately following this, Mrs. Cissie 
Peltz, illustrator for the Chicago Tribune 
demonstrated “Methods of Illustrating for 
Books and Periodicals.” She showed how 
a cartoonist gets ideas and transfers them 
to paper by drawing, much to the surprise 
of Dr. Madden, and the delight of the 
audience, impromptu illustrations of the 
many vividly descriptive phrases in Dr. 
Madden’s talk. 

To close the program, Brooks Gist, 
California author of High Sierra Adven- 
ture and The Years Between, gave a phil- 
osophic interpretation of the Sierra and 
the San Joaquin valley and showed beau- 
tiful color slides of high Sierra country. 

The meeting was arranged by the dis- 
trict officers, Miss Virginia West, presi- 
dent, Mr. Carl Hamilton, vice president, 
and Miss Nelle Minnick, secretary, assisted 
by Miss Helen Bird, past president of the 
district, Mrs. Helen Robbins, chairman 
of the Recruiting Committee, and Mrs. 
Margaret Tredway, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 


REDWOOD DISTRICT MEETING 


Reminiscences of the first days of the 
Humboldt County Library were recounted 
by two women primarily responsible for 
its founding, at the annual meeting of 
the Redwood District on May 7, 1955. 
The evening meeting brought together 
librarians and representatives from several 
community groups, over seventy in num- 
ber, who met at the Carson Memorial 
Building in Eureka. 


Miss Harriet Eddy spoke first to the 
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gathering, and told of her unusual ex- 
periences in establishing the first county 
libraries in California. Miss Eddy worked 
with James L. Gillis, who, upon his ap- 
pointment to the post of State Librarian, 
established a platform for the foundation 
of the county library system. The slogan 
for the new county libraries was “equal, 
economical, and complete.” Miss Eddy 
helped draw up the laws governing county 
libraries, and was then sent out to the 
counties to put the laws into operation. 
She reported that people in Humboldt 
County, unlike those in some other coun- 
ties, were eager for library service, and 
that organization of the Humboldt County 
Library was easier than any other she 
developed. Miss Eddy told of several 
humorous episodes that happened during 
her stay in the county, one of which in- 
volved a twenty-five mile journey to 
Arcata, a trip that now is a matter of 
eight miles. During the course of the trip 
she was forced to change vehicles six 
times, utilizing four automobiles, a train, 
and a carriage. She also told of interesting 
happenings in the course of her visits to 
other counties to establish libraries, in- 
cluding tales of Joaquin Murietta, and of 
her efforts to obtain the skeleton of the 
original jumping frog of Calaveras Coun- 
ty for the State Library. Miss Eddy closed 
her talk by urging the establishment of 
county libraries in the six California coun- 
ties which are still without this service. 


Pioneer work in developing the Hum- 
boldt County Library in 1914, after its 
founding by Miss Eddy, was described 
by Miss Ida May Reagan, first county li- 
brarian. In spite of the enthusiasm shown 
by groups and individuals at the time of 
the establishment of the library, progress 
on the new library was slow during the 
first weeks of Miss Reagan’s efforts. Skep- 
tical city officials were hesitant in the is- 
suance of funds and necessary equipment 
and facilities were lacking. Through 
patience and determination, Miss Reagan 
gained needed confidence and the ultimate 
success of the venture became evident. By 
the end of 1915 five branch libraries had 
been established, and soon the main library 
had outgrown its quarters. By the time 
Miss Reagan finished her work in Hum- 
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boldt County in 1929, the county library 
was on a firm footing. 

An afternoon meeting was held in 
the library of the Eureka Junior High 
School, presided over by Dean Galloway, 
district president. Mrs. Carma Zimmer- 
man, State Librarian and president of the 
California Library Association, reported 
on other district meetings, told of plans 
for the annual CLA conference to be 
held in San Jose in October, and gave a 
detailed summary of the work being car- 
ried on by CLA committees. In keeping 
with the theme of the meeting, local his- 
tory, a teaching resource unit on Hum- 
boldt County was presented by three 
students from Humboldt State College. 
Mr. Galloway discussed the proposed 
compilation of a bibliography of local 
history and asked for suggestions and help 
on the project from all interested persons 
and groups. Twenty-nine people were 
present at this meeting. 


California 
Library History 


For propas_e early fall issuance by the 
California Library Association are the 
recollections of Harriet G. Eddy, first 
county library organizer in California. 
These will be part of a proposed history 
of library progress in California. In Miss 
Eddy’s words: 


“The California Library Association 
Committee on Library History, Bibli- 
ography, and Archives has recently asked 
me to write the stories of the organizing 
of county free libraries in California. . . . 
These are a very informal series of 
sketches, meant to present the foundation 
upon which the unified library service in 
California was based. I hope they will be 
of value to present county free libraries 
to measure present values, and to students 
of librarianship, to help them understand 
some of the reasons why California is still 
mentioned as having made a significant 
contribution to the advance of unified 
library service.” 
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ACADEMIC NOTES .. . (from page 252) 


Jr., is now Librarian of Riverside College, 
a muchly deserved promotion. 


California State Polytechnic at San Luis 
Obispo, has added Tony Dakan, Berkeley 
"54, Assistant Reference and Order Li- 
brarian; M. G. Hodnette, Denver ’51, 
Documents Librarian; Marcus Gold, 
Berkeley °47 & ’54, Audio-Visual Librar- 
ian; Christine Ericson, Denver ’50, Cat- 
aloger. Mrs. Evelyn Reagan -has been 
promoted to Head Cataloger. 


Los Angeles citizens have approved 
bond issues that will result in increased 
library facilities. Los Angeles Valley Junior 
College will erect a half-million dollar 
library with a book capacity of 75,000 
and seats for 350 students. East Los An- 
geles Junior College also gets a new 
library building. 

Speaking of new buildings, the D. R. 
Henry Library on the Ventura College 
campus is now open. Designed for an en- 
rollment of 2,000, the Library is the 
center of all instructional materials. The 
new address is 4620 Loma Vista, Ventura. 


Occidental College’s commencement 
this year served to celebrate the s5oth an- 
niversary of the graduation of Robinson 
Jeffers, famed California poet. Occidental 
has added Gwendolyn Schultz as Loan 
Librarian, formerly of Colorado State 
Library. 

Fullerton Junior College’s Nancy Car- 
michael is extremely happy over passage 
of bonds that will mean a new library for 
the College. 


We all know how enriching gifts can 
be to a library. Palos Verdes College Li- 
brary is a good example of the small col- 
lege library built almost entirely from 
gifts. They have such a notable collection, 
numbering some 15,000 volumes, that 
Mabel Cory tells us they’re building a 


fire-proof building to house it. Palos 
Verdes, by the way, has become a four- 
year college this year, upper division 
courses emphasizing human relations. 

L. Herman Smith of Pasadena City 
College will teach the “College and Uni- 
versity Libraries” course at USC during 
the August post-session. 

A new patients’ library of some 500 
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volumes has been established at the Loma 
Linda Sanitarium under direction of Al 
fred Brandon, Librarian of the College ot 
Medical Evangelists. Brandon, incident 
ally, will be visiting lecturer this summer 
at the University of Syracuse, teaching 
bibliography of the sciences and reading 
interests of adults. Irene Schmidt, Serials 
Librarian, has returned after extended 
leave. 


Mrs. Isabel M. Anderson, formerly of 
the Los Angeles High School Library, 
has become Assistant Reference Librarian 
at Mt. San Antonio College Library. 


Sally Burg, Assistant Cataloger at the 
University of California, Riverside, re- 
signed recently to join her husband on his 
new job as Jackson County Librarian, 
with headquarters in Independence, Mis- 
souri. Burg was formerly Assistant Li- 
brarian at the Riverside Public Library. 
UCR has also added two Catalogers: 
Grace Callahan (UCLA, USC), formerly 
with the Davis and Santa Barbara campus 
libraries, and Mrs. Jane Faries (Redlands, 
USC), formerly with the Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission and the 
California State Polytechnic College at San 
Luis Obispo. 

May 7th saw the formal dedication of 
the first permanent buildings on the Long 
Beach State College’s new campus. Li- 
brarian Charles Boorkman and his staff 
entertained librarians and friends. The 
College was recently host to the Southern 
District He-librarians. From reports we've 
had, all had a wonderful time. We didn’t 
know about it or we'd have been there, 
too. 

Several librarians plan travel for the 
summer. Helen Rodgers of El Camino 
will make a round-the-world trip, spend- 
ing some time in Japan. Pearl Ward and 
Doris Squire of George Pepperdine Col- 
lege will tour Europe this summer, as will 
Dorothy M. Drake of Scripps, after she’s 
rested in Long Beach. 

Arnulfo Trejo, formerly Reference Li- 
brarian of the University of Mexico 
Library, has joined the Reference staff at 
UCLA, replacing Herbert Ahn, recently 
inducted into the Army. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY .. . (from page 254) 


veritable assembly line at book order time. 

The hospital library functions as a 
separate division in the organizational 
setup of the hospital. The librarian is a 
division head and attends the weekly staff 
luncheon and meeting of all the hospital 
divisions. Here the library along with 
every other service in the hospital hears 
the proposed plans of the hospital ad- 
ministration and may contribute to the 
ideas and suggestions made regarding 
further hospital planning. These weekly 
meetings are good for all as we find out 
what other divisions are doing, what are 
our common problems, and how, we 
hope, they may be solved. 

There are problems, of course, in this 
type of library work, as in every other 
kind. We are under-staffed; there never 
seems to be enough money. We cannot 
do as many of the specialized types of 
medical library work as we wish. We 
would like to be able to index our current 
journals as they arrive, but this is too time 
consuming. Audio-visual material would 


Librarians ... 
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be valuable for both the general and medi- 
cal collections. (We are assembling a file 
of film catalogs which will provide infor- 
mation regarding different types of train- 
ing motion pictures for use in all the 
departments of the hospital.) 


Reprints of medical articles are an 
asset to the medical collection and should 
be requested and then cataloged and 
housed in such a manner as to be easily 
accessible. More effort could be directed 
toward an adequate program of library 
service for the blind patients. In addition, 
regular story hours on the children’s 
wards would be a worthy project and 
could work in cooperation with the visit- 
ing teacher’s study program. 


Does the hospital library help to speed 
the patient’s recovery; provide some of the 
needed knowledge for the intern and 
resident; help to instruct the nursing per- 
sonnel; provide supplementary material 
for the student; and assist in the em- 
ployee’s search for information and 
relaxation? These are certainly our aims, 
and though at times it may be on a small 
scale, I believe we are doing just that. 
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SAN JOSE FOR CLA .. . (from page 240) 


transition from one age group and reading 
interest to another, and a session on how 
best to correlate various book services of- 
fered to children. Book editors, school 
people, and children’s librarians will be 
drawn into the discussions. The whole 
will be climaxed with a dinner with an 
outstanding and inspirational speaker. 


Mrs. Norma Yocum, Chairman of the 
Trustees’ Section, is making plans for a 
full day, probably Friday, with an open 


luncheon. 


Karl A. Vollmayer is planning the 
Public Library Section meeting on “Areas 
of Cooperation.” Consideration will be 
given to geographical areas and work 
type areas. 


On Wednesday afternoon a panel on 
“What the Law Permits” will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Bertha D. Hellum and 
Margaret Klausner, followed by another 
panel that evening on cooperative “Build- 
ing of the Library Collection” moderated 
by Fred A. Wemmer. The section will 
break up into discussion groups on 
Thursday morning, and Harold L. Hamill 
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will summarize the whole study on Fri 
day morning. 


CURLS will be chiefly concerned with 


standards and accreditation. 


In line with recommendations from 
those who planned the Long Beach con- 
ference last year, the conference program 
has been contracted into three full days, 
without a free afternoon to break the 
program continuity. Tours may be ar 
ranged for Saturday morning, however, 
when no meetings will be scheduled other 
than a joint session of the 1955 and 1956 
C.L.A. Executive Boards. Or, each may 
follow his own interest in planning where 
to go and what to see. 


San Jose is rich in historic background. 
When the Spanish rancheros sought a 
place to settle they chose this happy valley 
with its blessings of climate, soil and 
beauty. First colonization under the leader- 
ship of Don Jose Moraga established the 
little pueblo de San Jose Guadalupe, later 
to become the City of San Jose, the first 
incorporated city in California, the first 
capital of California, and the home of the 
man who became the first governor of 
California, Peter H. Burnett. 


Here is the scene of the raising of 
the American flag in 1846, the locale of 
the “Legislature of a Thousand Drinks” 
in 1849, and within a short distance 
several relics of the Spanish mission 
period. The Almaden Historical Society 
Museum and Lick Observatory on Mt. 


Hamilton are worth the trips to see them. 


Nearby redwood forests, beaches, 
mineral springs, and golf courses provide 
attractions for the week-end. Neighboring 
college campuses and libraries invite in- 
spection. Within the city is the San Jose 
State College, and only a few miles away 
Santa Clara College. At Stanford Univer- 
sity there is the famous Chapel, the Me- 
morial Theatre, and the Hoover War Li- 
brary. San Jose has been in the education 
field since 1795 when the first public 
school in California was established there. 


So, come to San Jose in time for the 


Patio Party and plan to spend the week. 
That was the Spanish custom. 
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CENSORSHIP THREATS... 

(from page 228) 
editorial, observing with pleasure the 
California Teachers Association’s ap- 
proval of the bill, applauded “this 
commonsense approach by the teachers 
of California.” 


A dissenting voice was heard, how- 
ever, in the Redwood City Tribune, 
which declared that setting up regulations 
and procedures for book selection as out- 
lined in the bill was “like spraying the 
whole place with buckshot in the hope 
that one of the shots will hit the target.” 
If there is proof that immorality and 
subversion are being promoted, the editor 
wrote, “it is the board’s job to change the 
personnel, not to read all the books.” 

The Redding Record-Searchlight ex- 
pressed a fear of “the ideas of censors, 
however well-meaning, once they have the 
power of deciding what is and what isn’t 
good for the public’s morals.” The editor 
noted with interest the reports from Kan- 
sas of the exhibit of burned books pre- 
pared by the University of Kansas Library, 
reflecting the wide range over which cen- 
sorship had “attempted to exercise its mis- 
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guided guardianship of the mind of man. ’ 
He quoted Robert Vosper’s observatior 
that his staff had “found that almost every 
book of the many thousands in our posses. 
sion has been banned at some time in 
some place.” 

“Book censorship in this day and age?” 
asked this editor. “No thanks!” 

The San Francisco Chronicle expresse:| 
confidence that the great majority of San 
Franciscans have a distaste for censors, 
especially the self-appointed. It hoped that 
the city’s new Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Harold Spears, would share his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Herbert Clish’s often expressed 
belief “that a school library is more than 
a collection of books, that it is the reservoir 
for the entire school system, reflecting its 
philosophy, its objectives and its methods.” 

Turning again to the national scene 
for evidence that this is not purely a local 
issue, a strong protest against the preva- 
lence of censorship was voiced by Collier's 
in an editorial entitled “The Right to 
Know,” in its issue of April 29: 

“This is a time,” wrote the editors, 
“when censorship, in general, is enjoying 
a vigorous revival in this free land. More 
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and more people are telling more and more 
other people that their tender little minds 
aren’t able to weather the shock of ex- 
posure to this or that idea. This is a time 
when, in spite of the fragile quality of 
world ‘peace,’ the American people were 
for one year denied the vital knowledge 
that a hydrogen bomb had been exploded 
which was able to wipe out a whole state. 
This is a time when, in the face of the 
most cunning and complicated ideological 
threat ever raised against freedom, a 
teacher takes his professional life in his 
hands if he tries to acquaint his students 
with the nature of the Communist threat.” 


As one librarian said to another librari- 
an, “Well, we have talked long enough 
about me. Now let’s talk about you. How 
did you like my last book review?” 

—University of Washington 
“Library Information” 


ARCHITECTURALLY SPEAKING ... 

(from page 245) 
shrubs, labor and money for outside 
landscaping are being sought by the 
Sierra Madre Club. These pledges will be 
carefully selected and coordinated by a 
local landscape architect and by the build- 
ing architect to insure attractive library 
grounds as an effective setting for the new 
building. 

The State Library Field Office was 
very pleased to receive a copy of a pamph- 
let which is now available on loan, 
describing the facilities of the recently 
dedicated American Memorial Library in 
Berlin, Berliner Zentralbibliothek. De- 
signed for full public use, the Library 
was planned by a team of four German 
architects with the assistance of two 
Americans, Francis Keally (designer of 
the proposed Stockton Public Library) 
and Charles M. Mohrhardt (associate 
director of the Detroit Public Library). 
The American Memorial Library is a 
handsome modern structure of glass, steel 
and concrete with a total book capacity 
of around 350,000 volumes, plus a collec- 
tion of films and records as well. In less 
than two months after its opening, the 
new library issued 23,572 readers’ cards 
and circulated 117,000 books. 
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LEGISLATION .. . (from page 243) 


shall say a word about censorship. W: 
have been increasingly aware of the effects 
of certaim pressure groups which have 
invaded many areas of the state with their 
propaganda. In the name of decency, and 
in the guise of “protecting our children,” 
they have succeeded in setting one person 
of good will against another person oi 
good will. We are all familiar with the 
device; it has been used by others. We 
must recognize it for what it is and do 
what we can to repair the damage. It is 
essential that all CLA members be on 
guard against such tactics, whether on a 
local or state level. Fortunately for us, we 
liave a sufficient number of assemblymen 
and senators who have the intellectual 
maturity and emotional balance to give 
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them the proper perspective on the activ- 
ities of self-appointed censors. 


AB 3234 (school library consultant 
service) was introduced by Assemblyman 
Geddes. It passed the Assembly Education 
Committee, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Assembly floor and upon 
reaching the Senate was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Efficiency, where 
it was tabled. “Lack of stand” bv the 
State Department of Education is at- 
tributed by some librarians as contribut- 
ing to the failure of this bill. 


Anyone interested in further details 
on these bills may send to The Bill Room, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, for copies, as 
amended. Other information is contained 
in the CLA Legislative Link, vol. 1, num- 
bers 1 and 2, and vol. 2, numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4. Future issues will contain additional 
information as it becomes available. 


The facts are, we didn’t succeed and 
we can’t quit. If a library survey was 
needed in 1955, it will be mandatory in 
1957- But the legislators won’t make it 
mandatory unless, between now and then, 
the influential people in our communities 
educate them to know the need. No one 
person, nor one committee can accomplish 
this legislation. It will take us and all our 
friends to pass it. Once it is passed, it 
will be up to the state library, and to 
ourselves, to implement it for the common 
good. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION ... 

(from page 216) 
Committee on Education as constituted at 
the 1955 Regular Session of the Legisla- 
ture be authorized to continue a study of 
library problems in California. 


Resolution read and adopted, June 8, 
1955. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
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RECRUITMENT .. . (from page 231) 


offer programs mainly in school librarian- 
ship and have an estimated capacity of 
600 for the ten year period, which is suf- 
ficient to close the gap. 


One of the conclusions expressed in the 
McConnell Report concerns the utiliza- 
tion of training facilities: “. .. a factor of 
special importance in meeting the future 
need for trained librarians in California 
is the problem of securing enough stu- 
dents for full utilization of the capacity 
of the present library schools. In 1951 
and 1952, enrollments at both of the 
schools which have a full general program 
were substantially below capacity . . . if 
recent enrollments at the two accredited 
schools indicate a trend, it may be that 
improved professional salary scales and 
better recognition of the profession have 
had a healthy effect since enrollments for 
1953-54 and 1954-55 were only slightly 
under capacity.” 

The clearly established need for more 
applicants to our library schools places an 
important responsibility on the C.L.A. 
Recruitment Committee and all librarians 
in the state who wish to share in attracting 
young people to the profession. When re- 
cruitment becomes a matter of active con- 
cern with more librarians, our schools 
will begin to enroll students from areas 
of the state that have hitherto not pro- 
vided. any. 

The present activities and interests of 
C.L.A. in the area of supervision are of 
substantial value to recruiting over the 
long run. To the degree that better man- 
agement practices of all kinds are fostered 
and effectuated in libraries, the productiv- 
ity of the individual librarian will be 
raised. Over the long run, this is the 
means by which salaries will be substan- 
tially increased and the prestige of the 
profession enhanced; these advances will 
in turn, attract more young people. 
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From “Vogue” for January 1955, we lift 
this little gem, which in turn “Vogue” 
picked up from the Broadway play 
Lunatics and Lovers. Dialogue between 
two five-year olds: “I’m prettier than you 
are, and my hair is nicer.” “Yes, but I 
have a library card.” 

—Pasadena “Grapevine” 
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HISTORIANS AT WORK ... 

(from page 224) 
flamboyant speeches of Charles F. Lum- 
mis, who inspired so many people in his 
day but is now silent forever? We intend 
that the librarians of California in the 
year 2055 shall be able not only to read 
of the achievements of their predecessors, 
but shall, in so far as _ technological 
preservation will permit, be able to hear 
the living voices of persons who have long 
since entered the famous portals of the 


dead. 


A second activity of our Committee, 
and one of the reasons for the official ad- 
dition in 1953 of the words “Bibliography 
and Archives” to the title, is the patient 
and laborious task of indexing one of the 
oldest of our professional publications, 
News Notes of California Libraries. This 
work is going forward as a separate ac- 
tivity of one of our members, Miss Susan 
T. Smith, and it will soon be offered to 
the Association as a contribution to the 
history of our profession. Other activities 
include the history of Special Libraries in 
California (Margaret Hatch), the collec- 
tion of photographs and other documents 
relating to early buildings (Allan Ottley, 
State Library), and cooperation with the 
Executive Secretary of the Association in 
the recording of meetings, speeches, and 
events of historical importance for 
librarianship. 

One of the primary reasons why I 
have enjoyed working on such a commit: 
tee as this, and have never regretted send- 
ing in that little acceptance postcard to 
Mr. Castagna nearly two years ago, is the 
opportunity it has given me to meet and to 
deal personally with some of the outstand- 
ing personalities of librarianship in this 
century. Foremost among these at the 
present time I would count Miss Harriet 
G. Eddy, County Library Organizer for 
the California State Library under James 
L. Gillis from 1909 to 1918. Miss Eddy 
was persuaded by Dr. Horn as early as 
1950 to set down in writing her recollec- 
tions of those ten years during which she 
visited nearly every county in the state, 
organizing, pleading, arguing, insisting; 
lecturing. to women’s clubs, literary so- 
cieties, political groups; interviewing news- 
paper editors, local politicians, Commis- 
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sioners, and Boards of Supervisors, until 
one by one the counties of California were 
organized into that system of county li- 
brary service which has become one of the 
most outstanding in the country. 


It has been my privilege as Chairman 
of the Committee to receive the manu- 
script from Miss Eddy, to consult with 
her in making such minor editorial 
changes as were thought desirable, and 
to present it to the Executive Board of the 
Association for publication as a CLA 
project. Unless last minute changes are 
made, the book is to be published this 
fall, most of the work being done in the 
CLA office. Announcement of its comple- 
tion will be made at a later date. The 
book is extremely interesting, full of per- 
sonalities, incidents of travel to out-of-the- 
way places, and all the details of the ac- 
tivities required to organize library service 
in about fifty counties where the Super- 
visors had sometimes never heard of such 
a thing as county-wide reader service, and 
took a lot of convincing that such library 
service was worth having and worth pay- 
ing for. 

These recollections of Miss Eddy con- 
stitute the first book-length contribution 
of the Committee to the history of li- 
brarianship in California. It is the desire 
of the Executive Board, and the firm in- 
tention of the Chairman and of the mem- 


bers of the Committee that it shall not 
be the last. 


TRUSTEE CITATION ... 

(from page 225) 
of pride by seeing that a responsible Trus- 
tee’s name is nominated so it may be 
considered for the Citation which will 
bring statewide recognition. 

Names, with a brief summary of the 
contribution which the candidate has 
made to the library’s development, should 
be sent to any member of the Trustee 
Citation Award Committee not later than 
September 1, 1955. 


Why not have your Library Trustee 
receive the recognition due him? His 
name may be the one chosen. Send it in 
and be ready to salute him in October 
at San Jose. 
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OPENING DOORS... . (from page 222) 


colleagues who somewhat dismay me 
_with their erudition. But here somehow 
we're in the fight together. It’s a wonder- 
ful thing you’re doing. Everything must 
work together, yes, of course. But we are 
on the immediate firing line. We're out 
there, it seems to me. I’m a school teacher. 
I get them at my level, other teachers get 
them at other levels. You get them at all 
levels. We have to be dynamic. I hope 
that those of us who are, in one way or 
another, in television can work with the 
libraries. I want to try Bibliographies 
pretty soon. The howl that went up when 
I mentioned one book one day! I got 
letters from libraries all over the country 
saying, “Don’t do this sort of thing to us 
without warning.” I mentioned one novel 
of Nevil Shute’s one day. I wish you could 
have heard the book stores. “Don’t do 
this to us!” “Give us warning.” Isn’t it 
wonderful that so simple a thing of mine 
should drive people to do this? Well, I’m 
in business. I’m with you. I’m going to 
drive you mad, some of you, pretty soon 
with these bibliographies, but what a 
grand thing to do. 
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I have said to some of you before that 
when the Saturnalia, you will remember, 
rolled over ancient ‘Rome and the pagans 
went leaping through the streets smeared 
with vine leaves, with ivy in their hair, 
the Christians huddled in the catacombs 
and moaned together and licked their 
hurts and commiserated one the other. 
Well, fellow Christians, out there rolls 
and bumbles and roars the Freeway of 
modern culture. If anyone is going to 
deflect some savable elements from that 
into a better channel, I believe it will be 
you, assisted in my way by me and my 
sort of people. Thank you so much for 
listening to me. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This article was never 
written: it was taken from a tape recording of a 
talk | made many months ago at Long Beach. As 
I read it | am horrified at the quality of the 
prose. In justice to myself, | must remind you 
that there is a difference between the spoken and 
the written word. All of my gestures and timinz, 
which I hope made this more effective from the 
platform, are, of course, not to be found here. 
1 could rewrite it in decent prose, but that does 
not seem possible at this time. I, therefore,.fling 
myself on your mercy. My respect for all librarians 
is so great that 1 wish this article had the form 
that its audience really deserves. 










Los Angeles, 21, Cal. 
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UCR LIBRARY .. . (from page 234) 


Library building has proven highly prac- 
tical and a pleasant, efficient place for both 
staff and users. Early fears of noise and 
loss of books have proved groundless. One 
does feel particularly fortunate in the 
choice of Mr. Latta as architect. His imag- 
ination and skill brought into being ideas 
of the librarian which were not very con- 
cretely expressed. 

There are several things which will re- 
quire attention. In the planning, it was 
not anticipated that the Citrus Experiment 
Station Library would require so much 
room. The Order, Cataloging, and Serials 
department staffs have grown faster than 
was anticipated. As a result, the work area 
is already too small. Fortunately, expan- 
sion of the Citrus Experiment Station Li- 
brary will also take care of the additional 
space for the workroom. It has also be- 
come apparent that more space should 
have been allowed for listening facilities. 
These deficiencies should inspire future 
plans and prevent the librarian and his 
staff from becoming self-satisfied. 
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Floor plans of the new UCR Library 
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MR. BOOK E. WORM ... 

(from page 223) 
year’s committee feel this indicated that 
most of the material was slanted to the 
public library. A larger section on sugges- 
tions for publicity and programming for 
school libraries is to be included in next 
year’s package and it is to be hoped that 
more of their number will be able to 
participate in Library Week activities. 


Public librarians are very conscious of 
that large mass of people comprising the 
non-library borrowers. It is that large 
group that is very difficult to reach. In 
these days of tax-consciousness, more and 
more libraries are encountering the dif- 
ficulty of securing the passage of a bond 
issue for additional library facilities. In 
some way we are failing to sell ourselves 
and our services to the tax-paying citizen. 
Let us consider California Library Week 
one of the means we might best use to 
sell our libraries to the citizen, so that 
when the time comes for him to cast a 
vote, he remembers what he has seen and 
read, and he places an “X” after “Yes” 
instead of “No.” 
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